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THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 


MEMBER of Christ’s mystical body lives by the life of 
Christ. He cannot, of course, play the full part that the 
Word-made-flesh himself played while on earth. But it is 
hig mission to combine with the other members in ful- 
filling the whole of the Saviour’s mode of life. The arm 
or the hand or the foot of Jesus taken individually did 
not do hig works. But together with the rest of the body informed 
by the soul and impersoned by the divine Word they fulfilled that 
great mission. And even now the hands and the feet, the arms and 
the lips of Jesus go about the entire world united in his soul and 
divinity, fulfilling and bringing perfection to the life of the Saviour. 
For this reason the great model to which every Christian must turn 
is that earthly life itself which Jesus the Son of Mary, the Word made 
flesh, lived during his three years of individual activity on earth. 
There were other years which must be taken into account and followed 
by those called thereto, years of simple family life, hidden and 
shrouded in physical labour with hands and arms, fashioning what 
was required in a village from the carpenter’s craft. But the years 
when the carpenter’s shed and his village were left behind and the 
Father together with the Spirit was working with him the works of 
salvation, these are the years to which every Christian looks for his 
inspiration. Then was the perfect human life carried forward towards 


victory over death. 


For this reason we set out below a translation of St T'homas’s short 
question on Christ's mode of life during those three years. Anyone 
who desires to be an apostle, anyone who looks to ‘Catholic Action’ 
as a vocation, should read these words carefully. But again, those 
who choose a solitary life, or the way of contemplation alone, they 
too must look to see how their prayers and penances are to bear fruit 
in the other members with whom they live as one in the saving 


of Christ. 


Body 


Tun EDITOR. 
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ON CHRIST’S MANNER OF LIFE 


BEING A TRANSLATION OF THE FORTIETH QUESTION OF THE THIRD PART OF 
THD SUMMA THEOLOGICA. 
BY 
St THomas AQUINAS 
it 


HETHER Christ should have lived alone or in com- 
pany with others. It would seem that he should not 
have lived with others but should have adopted a 
solitary life. 
(i) For it behoved Christ by his manner of life to 
declare himself not merely true man but also true 
God. It does not behove God to associate with men, as witness Daniel 
2, 11: ‘For the thing that thou askest, O King, is difficult; nor can 
anyone be found that can show it before the King, except the gods 
who live apart from men’. Aristotle, too, states (I Polit. 2): “Who 
lives alone is either a beast’ that is to say, he is ostracised on account 
of his savage character, ‘or he is a god’, that is, if he seeks solitude 
as being most conducive to contemplating the truth. Therefore does 
it seem unfitting for Christ to have associated with his fellow men. 

(ii) Moreover, whilst on earth Christ should have led a life in every 
way perfect. Since such a life of perfection is wholly contemplative 
(ef. II-I1, 182, 1 and 2), it entails retirement from the world; as we 
find in Osee (2 ,14), ‘I will lead her into the wilderness and I will 
speak to her heart’. Hence it seems Christ should have led a secluded | 
life. 

(iii) Furthermore, Christ’s life should have been consistent and 
unvarying, for whatever he did was faultless. But from time to time 
he avoided the multitudes and sought out places of solitude. Hence 
Remigius commenting on Matthew (cf. Catena Aurea, cap. 5) writes: 
‘Our Lord, so we are told, had three places of refuge—a ship, a 
mountain or a desert. Whenever he felt overwhelmed by the crowds, 
he sought safety in one of them’. Therefore Christ ought always to 
have lived in solitude. 

But, on the other hand, it is stated in Baruch (8, 36 and 388): ‘This 
is our God and there shall be no other accounted of in comparison 
with him. . . . Afterwards he was seen upon earth and conversed 
with men’. 

I reply that Christ’s manner of life must have been in accord with 
the purpose of the Incarnation, to fulfil which he came into the world. 
Now he came into the world, firstly, to make plain the truth; as he 
said himself:‘ For this was I born, for this came I into the world, 
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that I might give witness to truth’, (Jn. 18, 87). Only by coming 
forth and preaching, not by living in retirement, could our Lord have 
gained his end. Thus, when some would detain him, he replied: “I 
must preach the gospel of God’s kingdom to other cities too; it ig for 
this that I was sent’. (Lk. 4, 43). Secondly, Christ came to deliver 
men from sin, as St Paul says (I Tim. 1, 15): ‘Christ came into the 
world to save sinners’. Wherefore, Chrysostom comments (on Lk. 4. 
43): “Although by remaining in one place Christ could have drawn all 
men thither to hear his preaching; nevertheless he did not go work. 
He preferred to give us an example how we too should go forth, 
ministering to all in need, even as the shepherd searches out the lost 
sheep and the doctor hastens to hig patients’. Thirdly, Christ came 
that through him we might draw nigh to God (cf. Rom. 5, 2). Con- 
sequently, by his friendliness to all he inspired men with confidence 
to approach him. Thus we read: ‘And afterwards when he was taking 
a meal in the house, many publicans and sinners were to be found 
at table with him and his disciples’ (Mtt. 9, 10), which Jerome ex- 
plains by saying: ‘Sinners on thus beholding a publican renounce his 
sins and change for the better, became hopeful of their own salva- 
tion’. 

Replying therefore to the previous arguments we say: (i) Christ 
through his human nature wished to disclose his divinity. Therefore, 
by living among men as one of themselves, he gave proof of his 
divinity by his preaching, by his miraculous power, and by his 
upright and just life. 

(ii) In itself, a life of contemplation is better than an active life 
which is concerned with bodily actions, as we have pointed out (II-L, 
182, 1; and 188, 6). Yet that form of active life, in which a man by 
preaching and teaching hands on to others the truths he contem- 
_plates, is more perfect than the life which is solely contemplative, 
because such a life demands a superabundance of contemplation. 
So that Christ chose that sort of life. 

(iii) We are meant to learn from the life of Christ. Thus by our 
Lord’s withdrawal from crowds, preachers are meant to learn that 
_ they must not be continuously engaged in public life. There are three 

reasons, we read, why Christ fled from the crowds: Firstly, to seek 
rest when physically fatigued, as he himself says to his disciples : 
‘Come away into a quiet place by yourselves and rest a little. For 
there were many coming and going and they scarcely had leisure 
even to eat’ (Mk. 6, 31). Secondly, for purposes of prayer. ‘Tt was ati 
this time that he went on to the mountainside and passed the whole 
prayer to God’ (Lk. 6, 12). St Ambrose comments: 
follow his example in the matter of virtue’. 
‘Jesus seeing the 


night offering 
‘He requires us to 
Thirdly, to teach us to spurn human respect. 
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crowds went up into the mountains’ (Matt. 5, 1). About this Chrysos- 
tom declares (hom. 16 on Matt.): ‘Because it was neither to the city 
nor public highway but to the mountain that he (Christ) went, we are 
to learn how we should count outward show as nothing, and should 
cut adrift from public life especially if we are to convince others of 
fundamental truths’. i 


II 
Second Article: Whether Christ should have led a more ascetic life. 


It would seem that Christ while on earth should have led a more 
severe life: (i) Christ preached perfection to a far greater extent than 
John the Baptist. Yet the Baptist led an ascetic life, that by his 
example he might encourage others to seek after perfection. Whence 
we read: ‘John wore a garment of camel’s hair and a leather girdle 
about his loins: and locusts and wild honey were his food’ (Mtt. 
3, 4); on which Chrysostom remarks (hom. 10 on Mtt.): “To see such 
asceticism displayed by a man was remarkable: and this more than 
anything else drew the Jews’. It would thus appear more befitting 
if Christ had led an ascetic life. 

(ii) Furthermore, abstinence ig conducive to self-control. Thus we 
read: ‘They shall eat and not be filled; they have committed fornica- 
tion and have not ceased’, (Osee 4, 10). Yet Christ remained chaste 
and he invited others to follows his example, saying: ‘There are 
some eunuchs who have made themselves so for love of the kingdom 
of heaven: take this in, you whose hearts are large enough for it’ 
(Mitt. 19, 12). It would thus appear that both Christ and his disciples 
should have led a more austere form of life. 

(ili) Finally, it seems absurd that anyone should begin a strict life, 
only to return to a ‘broader’ way of living. Against such a one we 
could quote: “Here is a man who began to build and could not finish 
his building’ (Lk. 14, 80). But after his baptism Christ began to lead 
a most rigorous life, remaining in the desert and fasting forty days 
and forty nights. Therefore was it out of keeping that after such 
restrictions he should have returned to a communal form of life. 

But on the other hand, we read that ‘when the Son of Man came, 
he ate and drank’ (Mitt. 11, 19). 

In reply I maintain that, as was stated in the previous article, 
it was in accordance with the purpose of the Incarnation that Christ 
should live not as a hermit but rather as a friend among mankind. 
However, he who lives among others must needs conform himself to 
their way of life, as witness St Paul: ‘I have been everything by 
turns to everybody’ (1 Cor. 89, 22). Hence to eat and drink with 
others like everybody else was, on the part of our Lord, highly 
appropriate. Thus Augustine says: ‘John neither ate nor drank, 
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which means he did not take the same sort of food as the Jews. Our 
Lord did live like the Jews, so it was said of him that he ate and 
drank’. (contra Faustum lib, 16, cap. 31). 

Replying therefore to the previous arguments we say: (i) Our Lord 
during his earthly life gave example of what was perfect in all those 
things which belong of themselves to salvation. But abstinence from 
food and drink does not, of itself, lead to salvation. ‘The kingdom of 
God is not a matter of eating this or drinking that’ (Rom. 14, 17). 
Augustine, commenting on Mtt. 11, 19 (lib. 2, q. 11, de Quaest. 
Evang.), says: ‘Wisdom is justified in her children. That igs to say, 
because the kingdom of God (as the Apostles understood) was not a 
question of eating this and drinking that, but lay in stability of 
character’ which is neither unduly elated by plenty nor downeast by 
want. Similarly in 3 de Doctrina Christi he remarks: ‘Sin lies not in 
the use of things, but in the intemperate desire thereof’. Yet both 
types of life are lawful and commendable, whether it be the one led 
apart from the company of men and devoted to ascetical practices, 
or whether it be the life of one who finds himself leading the common 
life with others. Wherefore our Lord desired to give men example of 
both. But whereas the Baptist, as Chrysostom points out, ‘gave 
witness by his life and righteousness alone, Christ gave witness by 
his miracles. Whilst therefore John’s mission was enhanced by fast- 
ing, Christ went the opposite way and chose to frequent with publi- 
cans, eating and drinking with them’ (88 hom. on Mtt.). 

i (ii) As others acquire self-control through abstemiousness, so Christ 
dominated the flesh in himself and his disciples through the power 
of his divinity. Whence we read: “The Pharisees and disciples of John 
fasted but not so the disciples of Christ’ (Mitt. 9, 14). And Bede in 
his commentary on Mk. 12 (and ef. St Ambrose on Lk. 1) says about 
-this that ‘John drank neither wine nor strong drink, because abstin- 
ence increased the reward which nature was powerless to acquire. 
But our Lord of his very nature had power to forgive sin; why there- 
fore should he avoid those whom he on his part rather than any 
abstemiousness on their part could render holy?’ 
_. (iii) Chrysostom in his 13th Homily on St Matthew replies: ‘Christ 
_ fasted not for his own profit, but to teach us how great a good fast- 
ing is, and how great a defence it is against the devil. Hence, after 
baptism we must apply ourselves to fasting and not to intemperate 
living; and he himself fasted not of necessity but for our learning. 
Yet Christ did not extend his fast over and above the time endured 
by Moses and Elias, lest we might be disposed to think he was not 
truly human’. Taking it mystically, Gregory declares, ‘the number 
40 has hidden meaning in the fast of Christ, since the strength of 
the decalogue has been fulfilled by the four gospels, and 10 multi- 
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plied by 4 gives 40. Or alternatively, our bodies, which we curb by 
the teaching of Christ foreshadowed in the decalogue, are composed 
of four elements’ (hom. 16 in Hvang.). Or again, Augustine says: 
‘The whole education of wisdom is the getting to know the Creator 
and his creature, Now, the Creator ig Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The creature, too, is in part invisible, as in the case of the 
soul to which the number three belongs: for we are told to love God 
with our whole heart, our whole soul and our whole mind. In part 
the creature is material, in respect to his body—which is fourfold— 
hot, wet, cold, dry. Therefore the number 10 which encompasses the 
whole sweep of education when multiplied by the number four, i.e., 
when multiplied by the number pertaining to the body (since it is 
carried out through the services of the body) gives the number 40. 
So we weep and lament for a period of 40 days’ (q. 81 in the book of 
83 Questions). 

Nor was it absurd for Christ, after his fast in the desert, to return 
and live in common with others. This return is indeed consonant with 
the life wherein others are given the fruit of contemplation. That life 
- Christ himself chose, for he gave himself first to contemplation and 
afterwards associated with others in his public ministry. Hence Bede 
attests: ‘Christ fasted lest he be thought to break the Law; he ate 
with sinners so that perceiving grace they would acknowledge his 
power’ (comment. Mk. 2). 


Til 
Third Article: Should Christ have lived as a poor man? 


It would seem that Christ ought not to have adopted a poor mode 
of life: (i) Surely Christi should have preferred a way of life that was 
fully in accord with reason, to wit, the mean between affluence and 
destitution. ‘Give me neither beggary nor riches, give me only the 
necessaries of life’ (Prov. 30, 8). Hence should Christ have lived 
frugally, but not in destitution. 

(ii) Furthermore, material wealth is instrumental in providing food 
and clothing for the body. But in the matter of food and clothing 
Christ spent his life in common with others, following his companions’ 
standard of living. Therefore also does it seem that in the question 
of wealth and poverty Christ should have adopted the common stan- 
dard, and not gone to extremes in poverty. 

(iii) And again: Christ especially exhorted men to follow his 
example of humility. ‘Learn of me for I am meek and humble of 
heart’ (Mtt. 11, 29). But humility is particularly commendable in a 
rich man. ‘Charge the rich of this world not to be high minded’ (1 
Tim. 6, 17). Therefore wouid it seem that Christ should not have 
taken on the life of a poor man. 
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But on the other hand, our Lord gaid, ‘the gon of Man has nowhere 
to lay his head’ (Mtt. 8, 20). As though to say, according to Jerome, 
‘Why do you seek to follow me and thereby gain the riches and 
wealth of this world, when I am so needy that none will receive me 
into his house nor have I a roof of my own’. And on the text of 
Matthew 17, 26: ‘But we will not hurt their consciences; go down 
to the sea. . .’ Jerome writes: ‘This it is which edifies the bystanders 
when they heard Christ declare he was so poor as to be unable to pay 
the taxes demanded of him and his apostles’. 

In reply I maintain it was fitting for Christ to live as a poor man. 
Firstly, because such poverty is well in keeping with his mission of 
preaching, for which he became man—‘Let us go into the neigh- 
bouring towns. and cities, that I may preach there also; for to this 
purpose am I come’ (Mk. 1, 38). Those who preach the Word of God 
must by very reason of their preaching be free from the worry entailed 
in administration of temporal affairs; which those who possess riches 
cannot be. Whence our Lord himself charged the apostles before 
sending them out to preach: ‘Possess neither gold nor silver’ (Mtt, 
18, 9). The apostles later themselves insisted, ‘It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables’ (Acts 6, 2). 
Secondly, as Christ suffered the death of the body that he might 
bestow on us the life of the spirit, so also did he suffer physical 
poverty that he might bestow on us the riches of the spirit. ‘You do 
not need to be reminded how gracious our Lord Jesus Christ was; 
how he impoverished himself for your sakes, when he was so rich, 
so that you might become rich through his poverty’ (2 Cor. 8, 9). 
Thirdly, had Christ possessed wealth, his preaching might have been 
regarded as done out of love for money. Whence Jerome, comment- 
ing on St Matthew (10, 9), says that had Christ’s disciples owned 

_possessions, ‘they might have been accused of preaching to gain not 

souls but filthy lucre’; and the same accusation might have been 
levelled at Christ. Fourthly, the more lowly his poverty, the more 
mightily was his divinity perceived. Hence we read in a certain dis- 
course delivered at the Council of Ephesus: ‘He chose all things 
lowly and common and for the most part insignificant and hidden, 
’ so as to impress on all that it was his divine power alone which 
transformed the world. Wherefore did he choose his mother from the 
ranks of the poor, his country from the poorer states, and he himself 
wag ever penniless. Let the Crib teach you this’. (Theodoret of 
Ancyra). 

Ee iis therefore to the previous arguments we say: (i) Those 
who strive for virtue avoid both excessive wealth and destitution, 
insofar as either can become an occasion of sin. Excessive wealth 
may well cause pride, and destitution cause theft, lying and even 
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perjury. Because of the danger of sin the Wise Man counsels avoid- 
ance of these extremes; but this cannot have reference to Christ, 
for he was incapable of sinning. Moreover, not all degrees of poverty 
are occasions of theft and perjury (as the Wise Man himself goes on 
to say), but only that impoverishment which being unsought and 
resented causes man to improve his condition through theft and per- 
jury. Poverty which is wholly voluntary does not run this risk, and 
such poverty Christ chose. 

(ii) A man can live a life in common with others, as regards food 
and clothing, not only if he possesses wealth, but also if he receives 
what is necessary from the wealthy. And such was the case for Christ. 
We read in St Luke (8, 2) that ‘certain women’ followed Christ, ‘and 
they ministered unto him of their substance’. Commenting on St 
Matthew (27, 55), Jerome adds: ‘It was customary among the Jews, 
nor was this ancient custom the subject of abuse, for women of means 
to make gifts of food and clothing to teachers of the Law. For fear 
such action might scandalise the Gentiles Paul would not tolerate it’, 
Hence, whereas the commen board can remove the worry which 
would otherwise impede the ministry of preaching, that is not so 
in the case of the possession of private resources. 

(iii) He who lives in enforced poverty is not remarkable for 
humility. But he who voluntarily becomes poor (as did Christ), that 
very poverty is the sign of the greatest humility. 


IV 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ lived in conformity with the Mosaic 
Law. 


It would seem that Christ in his manner of life did not follow the 
Law: (i) The Mosaic Law forbade work on the Sabbath, since God 
‘on the seventh day rested from all works he had accomplished’ (Gen. 
2, 2). Yet Christ cured an infirm man on the Sabbath, and bade him 
take up his bed. Therefore doeg it seem Christ did not live according 
to the Law. 

(ii) Moreover, what Christ taught he practised; as it says in Acts 
(1, 1): ‘Jesus set out to do and to teach’. But he taught: ‘It is not 
what goes into a man’s mouth that makes him unclean’ (Mtt. 15, 2), 
which is opposed to the teaching of the Law, whereby a Jew was 
rendered unclean if he touched proscribed animals (cf. Lev. 11). 
Therefore does it appear Christ did not live by the Law. 

(ui) Furthermore, responsibility is shared both by him who aets, 
and by him who consents to the act; for ‘Those who so live are 
deserving of death, not only those who commit such acts, but those 
who countenance such a manner of living’ (Rom. 1, 82). Yet Christ 
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consented to his disciples breaking the Law, when on the Sabbath 
they plucked the ears of corn, for he defended their action (cf. Mtt. 
12). Therefore does it seem Christ did not live by the Law. 

But on the other hand, our Lord declared: ‘Do not think I have 
Gee to set aside the Law and the Prophets’ (Mtt. 5, 17), which 
Chrysostom explains: “He fulfilled the Law, first by never infringing 
it; secondly, by fulfilling in spirit what could never be fulfilled 
according to the letter’. 

I reply that Christ in all things lived by the Mosaic Law. Thus 
witness his willingness to be circumcised. In submitting to this rite 
he bound himelf to observe all the Law in due course, for ‘Once again 
I would warn anyone who is accepting cireumcision that he thereby 
engages himself to keep all the precepts of the Law’ (Gal. 5, 8). And 
Christ desired to live in conformity with the Law. First, in order 
that he might recognise the Law; secondly, that by his observance 
of the Law he might bring it to fulfilment and completion in himself, 
and show how it was instituted for him. Thirdly, to deprive the Jews 
of grounds to slander him. Fourthly, to free men-from the yoke of 
the Law, for ‘God sent out his son on a mission to us . . . (who) took 
birth as a subject of the Law, so as to redeem those who were subject 
to the Law’ (Gal. 4, 4). 

Replying therefore to the previous arguments we say (i) It cannot 
be contended that our Lord transgressed the sabbatical law, because 
whilst the Law forbade men to work, it did not exclude whatever 
might be done by divine activity. Although God ceased from his work 
of creation by the seventh day, his divine power is ever at work con- 
serving and controlling the universe. The miracles of Christ were the 
outcome of divine power, so that Christ himself declares: ‘My Father 
has never ceased working, and I too must be at work’ (Jn. 5, 17). 

Secondly, the Law does not forbid the sort of work which is need- 
ful to keep body and soul together. Whence our Lord remarks: ‘Is 
there anyone of you who will not untie his ox or his ass from the 
stall and take them down to water when it is the Sabbath?’ (Li:. 
18, 15). ‘Is there anyone of you who will not pull out his ass or his ox 
immediately if it falls into a pit on the Sabbath?’ (Lk. 14, 16). 
--Biveryone will agree that Christ’s miraculous deeds were performed 
for the welfare not only of the body but also of the soul. 

Thirdly, the sabbatical law authorised all work pertaining to divine 
worship. Hence our Lord remarks: ‘And have ye not read in the Law 
that the priests violate the Sabbath rest in the temple and none 
blames them’ (Mitt. 12, 5); ‘a man receives circumcision on the Sab- : 
bath’ (Jn. 7, 28). When Christ, on the Sabbath, ordered the paralysed 
man to take up his bed, such work was religious in character, since 
it called forth praise at the power of God. Wherefore, Christ in no 
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wise broke the sabbatical law, although the Jews falsely reproached 
him: ‘This man can be no messenger from God; he does not observe 
the Sabbath’ (Jn. 9, 16). 

(ii) Christ is showing that food of itself cannot be regarded as con- 
taminating the soul. Certain types of food were designated unclean 
in the Law, as a kind: of outward sign. On this subject Augustine 
writes (contra Faustum lib. 6, cap. 7): ‘On the matter of clean and 
unclean food, both are wholesome for God created both; but in the 
Law mutton is deemed clean and pork unclean’. 


(iii) The action of the disciples in plucking the ears of corn on the 
Sabbath was irreprehensible on account of the necessity of hunger. 
Thus also David did not transgress the law when, ravenous with 
hunger, he ate the loaves of proposition, which was legally forbidden. 


CSET FNS 


THE HEIR 


BY 
CotumBa Cary Ewes, O.5S.B. 


ERES UNIVERSORUM’ occurs in the accusative 
case in the first sentence of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. St Paul is intensely conscious that Christ’s 
coming is the summing up of the past, the completion 
of an immense cycle, the climax of a great series of 
stupendous events, the crowning act of a drama, the 
final interference of God in his own creation. Not only that; Christ’s 
coming, for St Paul, gathered up all the past, gave it shape and 
substance, explained it, since all things pointed to or prepared for 
him. He was the heir of all things. In this title we have a glimpse 
of the Augustinian vision that history was summed up in Christ,1 
that all the golden threads in pagan life and worship led ultimately 
to heredem universorum Christum. Thus there are two lines of 
thought: Christ heir to the Jewish tradition, and Christ heir to the 
pagan tradition. 


S 


Multifarium, et multis modis olim Deus loquens patribus in 
prophetis: novissime diebus istis locutus est nobis in Filio; quem 
constituit heredem universorum (Heb. 1, 1-2), 


1 Cf. ‘The Bread of Life’ (Life of the Spirit, June, 1947, p. 403), wher SSaee 
is quoted from St Augustine. : tak Delian 
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We must begin by showing how Christ is the heir to the Jewish 
tradition. This will be manifest by following the golden threads of 
the prophecies about his person. They are of two kinds: on the 
one hand the particular incidents, frequently picked out by the 
evangelists, and the main outlines on the other. The first are diffi- 
cult to use as apologetics because (a) it would have been easy for 
Christ to do the things on purpose, as Christ indeed sometimes 
seems to have done; and (b) the writers of the Gospels might 
pretend he had fulfilled the prophecies by inventing incidents to 
fit them. The second type of prophecies is not fakable. But we 
are not in the realm of apologetics. We have left that stunted 
country behind us, we are in the rich pastureland of Faith. Yet 
-even though we may stress the broad outline, those particular 
echoes of the past that run through his life, the serpent cursing the 
People from the tree, Christ drawing all to himself, and go on, are 
too full of doctrinal point to be overlooked, more especially as it is 
precisely these truths—unprofitable for apologists, a type we all 
tend to be—that are continually being ignored these days.? 

One of history’s problems is how the Jews did not recognise 
Christ when he came. This we may with the help of the Old Testa- 
ment explain as we proceed. In general we may divide the revela- 
lation of the coming salvation into three periods: that of the 
Patriarchs, that of Moses and the early kings, and that of the 
professional prophets. 

The very first prophecy of all, the promise by God in the Garden, 
after the Fall, is clearly one concerned with sin and its remission. 
The crisis had been one of sin; that was the calamity to be rectified. 
The woman and her seed who were to tread on the head of the 
serpent, whoever they referred to, had a clear work to do, to over- 
come sin and the author thereof. We so often concentrate on the 

Messianic side, the personal side, which after all is vague and by 
itself not clear, that we forget the crystal clearness of the nature 
of the work that would be done: the overcoming of sin. Now, this 
aspect, though present in all succeeding prophecies, by implication 
at least (if there was any continuity of thought), was not always 
so clearly expressed. Consequently some prophecies, if taken alone, 
could have referred to some other work. This, in fact, is what 
happened. Take for example the promises to Abraham. He must 
have known of the earlier promise, it would be the treasured inheri- 
tance of hig race, through Noah and Sem; but when the promise 


2 ‘But if 1 should rehearse all that the ee ace i . foretold of Christ . . .I should 
Y ke an end’. (City of God, Bk. 17, ch. 1). 
3 In, sha meetitasion aie Pascal as interpreted by Lagrange in Revue 


Biblique, 1906. 
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was made to him there is no mention of the previous ones. lor us 
‘and the Jews, who tend to look at each separately, the connection 
might not immediately be made; but for Abraham the one would 
be the fulfilment of the other. 

God told him two almost unbelievable things, first that he was 
to be the father of a race whose number would be as countless 
as the sand on the sea shore and as the stars in heaven; and 
secondly that in his seed all the nations of the earth would be 
blessed. He believed, and for believing was counted among the 
just. The salvation promised to Adam was, then, to come at some 
future date through the race of which he was to be the father. All 
nations were to be sharers in the benefit of saving from sin, that 
he in some way was to help to bring about. 

Here already we see the beginnings of a possible cleavage in 
interpretation. Might it not mean to the later Jews, smarting under 
the lash of successive oppressors, Egyptian, Babylonian, Roman, 
that their race would, in spite of appearances, one day be the 
supreme race, the rulers of the earth? Such interpretations are 
plausible if each prophecy is self-contained, and others are ignored 
altogether. Such an interpretation was the one put upon the 
prophecies by the Jews. But they were wrong. 

First of all there would be no point in God making the Jews 
into a ‘top nation’. What spiritual advantage could either they or 
we gain from it? Such things as wealth and power are not things 
worthy of God’s notice considering they are not worthy of ours 
either. They are not of the supreme order; but inferior even to the 
intellectual, which itself is not chief, but subordinate to charity. 

‘Archimedes, without his splendour, would still be honoured. He 
did not provide battles for the eye to see, but he has given to all 
intellects his inventions. Oh! what splendour to the eyes of the 
intellect. 

Jesus Christ, without wealth, and without any show of knowledge, 
is in his realm of sanctity. He has not provided us with any inven- 
tions, He has not sat on a throne; but he was humble, patient, 
holy before God, terrible to demons, sinless. Oh! with what great 
pomp, with what prodigious magnificence has he come to the eyes 
of the heart that sees wisdom! 

It would have been useless for Archimedes to act the prince in 
his geometry books, though he was a prince. — 

It would have been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ, in order 
to shine forth in his kingdom of holiness, to come as a king; but 
he really did enter into his kingdom with the glamour of his order! 

It is really absurd to be shocked at the lowliness of Jesus Christ, 
as though that lowliness were in the same order, the greatness of 
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which he had come to display. Consider that greatness in his life, 
in his passion, in his obscurity, in his death, in his choice of his own, 
in their desertion, in his secret resurrection .. . and he will appear 
so great’ that there will be no room to be seandalised at a lowliness 
that is non-existent. 

This is so manifest in Christ’s life and his teaching, in his 
behaviour, his scorning of the trappings of kingship, his contempt 
for wealth and earthly power or glory. 

The infinite distance between bodies and mind is a symbol of the 
infinitely more infinite distance separating mind from charity, for 
charity is supernatural. 

All the glamour of magnificence has no lustre for people who are 
in search of knowledge. The greatness of knowledgeable men is 
unseen by kings, rich men, soldiers, and all the great ones according 
to the flesh. The greatness of wisdom, which is of no worth unless 
it be of God, is invisible alike to the intelligent and to the carnal. 
They are three different worlds. 

Great geniuses have their kingdom, their glory, their greatness, 
their victory, their lustre, and have no need of the carnal greatness 
which has no connection with them. These things are seen with the 
mind and not with the eye, and that is enough for them. 

The saints have their kingdom, their glory, their victory, their 
lustre, and have no need of carnal greatness nor of intellectual 
greatness, which have no connection with them, for they neither 
add nor detract anything. They are seen by God and the angels, 
and not by bodies nor minds out of curiosity. God is enough for 
them. 

But some there are who can only admire carnal greatness, as 
though intellectual greatness did not exist; and others who only 
‘admire intellectual greatness, as though there were not infinitely 
higher ones in wisdom. All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the 
earth and its kingdom are not worth the smallest mind; for the 
mind knows all that; and these bodies, nothing. All bodies together, 
and all mind together, and all their works are not worth the smallest 
~movement of charity. That is in an order infinitely higher. It is 
not possible to make the smallest thought (from all bodies put 
together); it is an impossibility, and of another order. From all bodies 
and minds, it is not possible to elicit’ one movement of real charity; 
it is an impossibility, and of another order, a supernatural order’.4 

Here we have the key to the failure of the Jews. They were not 
looking for the greatness of charity, nor even many of them for 
intellectual greatness, but for earthly greatness. They were blind 
NO ALLAN sees NE Me ATE DEE IAEA 
4 Pensées de Pascal, No. 793, ed, Brunschvicg. 
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though they saw. It is the irony of history that this little race 
preserved and cherished by God, promised, too, the Mesgsias, should 
at the supreme moment have all the evidence, all the facts, the 
person in flesh and blood among them, and yet be unable to see, 
not by any preternatural blindness, but because they had blinded 
their own minds by an inversion of values: that seeing they should 
not see. 

This mighty vision of the coming of salvation for all men was 
repeatedly given to the prophets of old, but so mighty was the 
vision, so gigantic the plan to the sight of these people, belonging 
to one backward tribe among a thousand, that their words, their 
images, failed them. They spoke of the Coming as the Kingdom, 
with its armies, its empires, its riches, not because they saw these 
as earthly symbols of spiritual reality, but because they were the 
nearest their stammering thoughts could get. Did not Jeremias 
say: My heart is broken within me; and all my bones tremble, I 
am become as a drunken man, as a man full of wine, at the presence 
of the Lord, and at the presence of his holy words (c23, 9)? 

‘From this there resulted a mingling of the ideal and the con- 
erete which at times shocks us, but which entrances us also, as 
does the stammering of a child who is striving to show that it 
understands. . . . At times we have magnificent glimpses (élans) 
of a future which we can guess is grandiose; at others we are given 
instinctive returns towards the past which is somewhat narrow 
and which we know better; at other times, finally they manage to 
express the more elevated idea, which is not yet familiar, only by 
means of features borrowed from archaic ideas or from present 
realities which are shot through with such antique ideas.’5 

Consequently it wag not a fault in the- Jewish people throughout 
their history that they did not understand completely the purely 
spiritual content of the Promise, but it was a fault to have con- 
sidered it entirely in a material,6 Power-politics sense; and secondly 
a great Fault to have failed to understand its purely spiritual 
content when the Prophet of Prophets arrived, when the fulfilment 
was at hand, and Christ spoke in no enigmas. As Pascal so justly 
expresses it: 

‘In those promises, each man finds what he already has at the 
bottom of his heart, spiritual profit or material profit, God or 
creatures; but with this difference, that those who seek creatures 
find them but with several contradictions, with the command not 


5 Histoire du Peuple Hebreu, par L. Desnoyers, t. III, p. 809, quoted in ‘Les 
Prophétes d’Israel’, Ed. Tobac, J. Coppens whose ideas are here used. 

6 ‘Les choses de Dieu étant inexprimables, elles ne peuvent étre dites autrement’ 
(Pensée 687), 
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to love them, with the command to adore God alone and to love 
only him, which is after all the same thing, and finally that no 
Messias has come for them; whilst those who seek God find him, 
and without any contradictions, with the command to love him 
alone, and that a Messias did come at the promised time to give 
them the profit (biens) they asked for.’7 

‘If the law and the sacrifices are the truth, they must be pleasing 
to God and not displease him at all. If they are figures they must 
at once please and displease. 

Now in the whole of Scripture they please and displease. It is 
stated that the Law will be changed, that the sacrifice will be 
changed, that they will be without Law, without prince, without 
sacrifice, that a new covenant or pact was to be made, that the 
law was to be renewed, that the precepts that they had been given 
were not good, their sacrifices abominable, that God never asked for 
them. 

It is said on the other hand that the law will endure eternally, 
that this alliance will be eternal, that the sacrifice will be eternal, 
that the sceptre will never be taken from among them, since it must 
never go ‘until the eternal king come’. 

‘Do these passages, all of them, make it plain that it is of reality 
they speak? No. Do they show that it is figuratively that they speak? 
No: but that it is a matter either of reality or figure. But the first 
group, eliminating the possibility that it is reality, shows that they 
can only be understood figuratively.’ (Pensée n. 685.) 

That is the great point of Pascal’s thought in this matter. If you 
want to understand a writer, the apparent contradictions must be 
made to agree, otherwise the writer is not talking sense. This must 
apply especially in sacred scripture. With human authorship we 
ean allow some contradiction, but with divine authorship, clearly, 
none (Pensée n. 684). Thus the visions of the Messianic kingdom 
such as are exemplified in the Psalmist’s cry. 

‘Thou art my son, it is I that have begotten thee today. 

‘Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations as a heritage and 
as thy possession the confines of the earth. Thou shalt smash them 
with a sceptre of iron; like the potter’s bowl thou shalt put them 
in pieces.’ (Ps. 2.) 

The thunder of war rolls through these lines, the slash of swords, 
the exultation of battle. Yet Christ told Peter to put away his 
sword, and he fought only with the sword of truth and courage. 
And Christ our Lord was not belying the prophecies about him. 
Therefore such passages must have been written in a figurative 


te ee eee ee ee ee 
7 Pensées de Pascal, Brunschvicg Minor, Hachette p. 635, no, 675, 
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sense, or at least.as a man would who cannot fully express in 
words the grandeur of his vision. The kingdom of the soul, its 
conquests, its peace, can, after all, only be expressed in images, 
and each generation will choose its own.® 

‘For a great number of the prophecies the true solution will 
consist in acknowledging that the prophets were aware of the acci- 
dental and provisional character not only of the poetic form and 
theme, but also of the historical wrappings, in which their message 
was enveloped. In some cases the prophet attributed to the historical 
framework a purely symbolic character. Thus for example the 
chapter XI of Isaias describes the messianic deliverance on the 
model of the deliverance from Egypt including the miracles of 
Exodus, or when Ezechiel describes the condition of the messianic 
people in Palestine. In other cases, and these no doubt the most 
numerous . . . this awareness was not so precise; nevertheless the 
seer felt that human language was powerless to portray the splen- 
dours of the future kingdom, and he had the presentiment that the 
megsianic era would bring to being, at least at the time of its full 
realisation, something far beyond even the most glittering images: 
in the messianic period the children of God will truly reign and 
rejoice in a peace, a felicity, a glory with which no earthly thing 
can compare. It is then a case of the deficiency of human language, 
as H. Pinard de la Boullaye said: ordinary language with its 
approximations, its provisional banal images.’? 

Who can doubt, then, that this promise of someone to come who 
would inherit the earth and bring a blessing to the world, has been 
fulfilled? It was not made only to Abraham, but again to his son 
Isaac in almost identical terms—and then Jacob as he lay dying 
specified more clearly the hope. Juda will be superior to his brothers 
—though not the eldest—and then 

‘The sceptre will not be taken away from Juda nor the rod of 
command from between his feet Until that One come to whom 
_ belongs government. To him the obedience of the peoples.’ (Gen. 

49, 10.) 

‘That One’ has not been taken to be the Messias only by Chris- 
tians but by the Jews themselves. It was of this passage that 
Ezechiel thought when he wrote of a ruling king; 

10'And thou, profane, wicked prince of Israel, whose day has 
come, now that wickedness is at its term, thus speaks the Lord God: 


8 In passing, just to round off the subject, iti may be worth while to give a reference 
for the question of whether the prophets were conscious of the figurative and 
inadequate nature of their expositions. Edouard Tobac has said interesting things on 
the subject in the brochure already cited. 

9 Cf. op. cit. pp. 83-4. 

10 Translated from the French, 
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the tiara is to be taken off, and the crown removed; all will be 
overturned; that which is lowly will be lifted up, and that which 
is high shall be brought low. I shall make it into a ruin, a ruin; 
it will no longer exist until there shall come he to whom belongs 
judgement and to whom I shall return it’ (Eizechiel 21, 25-6). 

Thus we find in the early section of the history of the Jewish 
race, firmly embedded, the ideas of moral regeneration, through a 
person and extending all over the world. 


(T'o be concluded) 
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THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 
» SOME FACTS ABOUT A MODERN LAY SPIRITUAL 
MOVEMENT 


T all begins with a conversion; properly speaking with a 
second or re-conversion,. 

This applies to cradle Catholics and converts alike, at 
least to average normal people. The normal born Catholic 
is usually well content to use up the spiritual capital of 
baptism, as it were, and make his religion a reflex action 

rather than a conscious effort. This is not criticism but a statement 
of observable fact. To become active, to awaken to the possibilities 
and responsibilities of the religion he practises, a further jolt of 
some kind is needed, whether from within or from without. It is 
the same with converts. It does happen that entry into the Church 
will coincide with or cause the beginning of an intense and active 
‘spiritual life; but these cases are rare. (We speak in general terms 
and not of special cases, such as direct conversion to the religious 
life, which have nothing to do with the life of the laity—our subject 
here—and so are outside our scope.) 

From our own experiences and from those we have been privileged 
~ to hear of, it seems that this second conversion is necessary. All 
this may be commonplace, but it is a discovery to the individual 
layman, and therefore exciting. But many do not realise that this 
is how their spiritual life has begun, and it is well that they should, 
so that by understanding what has happened to them they can 
see what can happen, or is happening, to others, and so play their 
part not only in developing their own lives but in fostering, through 
that, the individual lay spiritual revival which is undoubtedly taking 
place at this time. 
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The form and pattern of this second conversion varies infinitely, 
as one well knows. One, hovering on the brink of the first conver- 
sion into the Church, has recorded at Benediction one day a sort 
of mental flash bringing a firm intuition of the Reality of the 
Presence and of the Truth of all it signified. The second conversion 
in this case, on the other hand, was the result of a slow logical 
process of thought and action—the developed practice of daily 
Communion: if it was true that religion and life had become 
divorced, even in Catholic lives, then their re-integration entailed 
a strengthening of the spiritual life until it balanced, and indeed 
outweighed, the secular life and overflowed into it. The rest followed 
naturally and inevitably. Another, a Catholic born, got it through 
reading and meditation during a long illness. These cases can be 
multiplied in their variety and diversity; but many, perhaps the 
majority, in this country at all events in recent years, were moved 
as a result of corporate action by receiving deliberately planned 
external stimuli. 

The best known example of this is the Young Christian Workers 
movement, which sprang from the inspiration of Canon Cardijn, 
which is, however, restricted to a particular class and age group. 
Apart from this the greatest and most fruitful source of this kind 
of second conversion, of convert and cradle Catholic alike, was 
the Sword of the Spirit Movement in the Royal Air Force which 
wag initiated by the late Mgr Henry Beauchamp. 

The essence of the movement was the Leadership Course, to 
which selected people were sent to have a kind of spiritual cramming 
in doctrine and the method, the latter being well known as the 
Gospel Enquiry. These Retreat-courses had an immediate effect on 
many, and started a strong apostolate within the Services, the 
method being followed in the Army later. Of course many failed 
to stay the course—Mgr Beauchamp reckoned on at least fifty per 
cent failures; but those who ‘took’ did so very strongly indeed. 
The long-term results of this movement have been greater than 
perhaps anyone dared to hope. 

After the war, as these young men and women left the Services 
they were deprived of the spiritual shelter of corporate life and 
the support of chaplains who understood them, their needs, and 
their aspirations, and were thrown into the cold waters of postwar 
civilian life to sink or swim. Many sank. But many more, after 
the first shock, came up for the second and third time as it were 
and began to make contact with each other. At first they had big 
ideas about changing the world, electrifying their parishes, and 
there was talk of forming a new association based on the original 
movement, to link service with ex-service spiritual groups. (‘The 
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leadership Courses still continue in the services, and there is a 
continuous stream of spiritually stimulated young men and women 
of all classes flowing into civilian life.) A new association was not 
practicable, and they disappeared again below the surface. But the 
contacts once made were not lost, and by a natural process little 
cells were formed of groups of six or so working together in the way 
they had been taught. 

Members of these groups used to meet regularly and unfailingly 
at somebody’s home, usually about once a fortnight. There they 
carried out the routine of the Gospel Enquiry meetings, usually 
without a priest, and set to work on action of an apostolic kind. 
Primarily it took the form of chasing lapsed Catholics or trying 
to make converts in their several walks of life. But—this must be 
stressed—their fundamental aim and inspiration were the living 
of a strong personal spiritual life, a moving—groping is more 
accurate, for none of us knew fully what we were doing—towards 
a closer union with God. 


For nearly two years these groups remained hidden and isolated ;- 
few cells knew of each other’s existence. There was no means of 
communication except through occasional re-unions and contacts 
with ex-chaplains. One of the latter would tell a group that he had 
met George at the other end of the country who was also running 
a group, and then would pass the news back to George and others; 
and so very gradually the movement began to link up. Few realised, 
or were so presumptuous as to think, that they were using the 
exact methods of the earliest Christians in another pagan world, 
and later—in their own adaptation—of those of Christian monasti- 
cism. They were content to do what lay before them, persevering 
on their own, silently and unseen. 

They did not perhaps reach towering heights of spirituality, but 
they achieved a sort of corporate level, based on prayer, study 
and real apostolic zeal for action, far above that of ordinary 
minimum-observance Catholics. This was essentially a lay move- 
ment. The original inspiration in most cases came of course from 
the work of men like Mgr Beauchamp and understanding chaplains 
and priests, but the peacetime initiative, drive and perseverance 
were predominantly lay. These groups received little encouragement 
from priests as a whole; they often worked secretly in parishes 
in spite of them. 

Here one is struck by the significant fact that these people, 
with no foreign contacts, were acting in the same way as the 
‘militants’ of the continent. They were at one with the apostolic 
communities of France, with the layfolk of the Company of St 
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Paul, with the Christophers of the United States. When Father 
Perrin’s Priest-Workman in Germany appeared it was obvious that 
here was the example to which they were all tending; though 
naturally the English cells have not been tested as those in France 
and Germany in the war years, or as the Christians in Hastern 
Europe today. In intensity and sheer virility the English cells are 
still a long way behind the continental ones; this not from lack 
of will but from differences in conditions. We should say apparent 
differences, for the spiritual and moral crisis of English Catholicism 
of the present day is blanketed under a spurious sense of com- 
placency and security. The issues before us are not so clear-cut 
as they are abroad. 

While these Service-sponsored groups were slowly growing in 
the civilian soil the same inspiration was working more or less 
spontaneously among other types of people, both in groups and in 
individuals. Young students began to want to get together for the 
same purposes. Odd people in professional and business life with 
an interest in politics and sociology were moved by a phrase of 
the Italian, Igino Giordani, in a letter written in 1946: ‘If sanctity 
goes into politics we shall be saved; it is like generous blood infused | 
in a sick body’. : 

Brooding on that sentence and on the soulless materialism of 
modern affairs and the hopeless task of bringing any human influ- 
ence to bear to change them, they realised that ‘sanctity’ meant 
themselves—not other people. If sanctity were to be brought into 
politics or into any other human activity, it could only be done 
by those taking part carrying it in themselves. ‘It wasn’t in the 
' Blessed Sacrament’, the militants in Germany realised, ‘that our 
brothers were to find him—they never went to church—it was in 
us.’ They had to give up talking about Christian principles and 
start acting them. 


This kind of cell was different from the others, for the members 
only met in the course of their professional lives, and were unable 
to meet locally as a group. So they had to have an outside rule 
to bind them together in place of the Gospel Enquiry meeting and 
joint social action. Theirs was essentially a cell of individual prayer 
and penance, based on the Mass and, as far as practicable, on the 
Divine Office. They pledged themselves to follow as near as maybe 
a rule, which included daily Mass and Communion, weekly physical 
penance and mortification—and specially during Advent and Lent 
(these were simple and elementary like giving up smoking, drink, 
and so on); the regular and frequent receiving of the Sacrament of 
Penance; and individual spiritual reading. Their unity lay in the 
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sharing of the Mass and of their mutual corporate and individual 
intentions. They soon found that their inclination and habit were to 
tend more and more towards prayer as the first and essential action, 


and to leave the active intentions to look after themselvyes—or rather 
to the Will of God. 


There has also been an individual manifestation of this lay 
revival, quite independent of the cell or group movement. Persons 
have vowed themselves, under direction, to devote their lives wholly 
to God, through penance and prayer and poverty in the world, 
living almost literally so far as modern circumstances allow under 
the Ancren Riwle. They generally aim at doing the minimum 
amount of physical work necessary to keep alive and housed, so 
that the rest of the time can be spent in prayer. They use all the 
accepted aids of mortifications, penances, discipline and fasting 
to detach themselves from the world of material things. Anyone 
familiar with the lives and practices of Matt Talbot and John 
McGinnis will know what is meant. As a rule they do not feel the 
call to join a religious order. 


They have their special problems and difficulties, and are outside 
the scope of this account; but they had to be mentioned to complete 
the pattern of this lay revival, and they are a tremendous hidden 
force which must have its effect on this movement as a whole. 
They are in a true sense its élite, who have gone beyond the cell or 
the group to be alone with God. Whether they can ever become 
true technical contemplatives outside the four walls of a convent 
or hermitage we leave to others to decide. Certainly they have 
reached a very high order of spirituality, and are recipients of grace 
abounding. To take the one instance of fasting: when the ordinary 
-material clod complains of starvation under the present rationing 
system, it is disturbing to see somebody keeping healthy and lively 
on one meal of vegetables and fish a day, without meat or fats or 
sugar, calories, proteins, vitamins, or any of the things that are 
supposed to be essential to survival. They, too, are a living proof 
that penance voluntarily done, as well as suffering willingly 
accepted, has true spiritual joy as its fruit. 

To return to the cells: it will be noticed that they are different from 
those who use the Secular Institutes, or the Community Houses in 
France. The movement here is peculiarly English, in that the indivi- 
duals in it seem to succeed in affecting a compromise between 
the individualism of the hermits and the corporatism of similar 
movements on the continent. Cell members live in their own homes 
and meet in them for their cell activities. Many are married with 
families, and often all take part in the spiritual life. A special mark 
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of this movement is that both sexes work together and meet 
together for their Gospel study and so on. They do not take kindly 
to the segregation of the sexes that is the mark of so much of parish 
life, and of similar but functional movements like Y.C.W. and 
L.0.C.K., although they often work in and through these and other 
local and national organisations. Their action is very much that of 
a leaven; and they recharge their spiritual life through their own 
regular meetings, through individual retreats, and through periodi- 
cal gatherings—informal retreat-conferences—which are becoming 
a feature of the movement as it grows more organised. 


After these two years underground, of which we have spoken, 
a spontaneous combustion took place a little over a year ago. Letters 
were written to the papers, contacts suddenly increased, specially 
between the various so far unconnected streams of the movement. 
It is significant how people trying to live more intense spiritual 
lives, whether alone or together, were constantly meeting others of 
the same mind; a sort of celestial capillary attraction. The different 
types of cells began to react on one another to their mutual advan- 
tage, but more and. more the special devotion to the Mass of one 
type that we have described poured over into the others. A number 
of cells began to affiliate themselves to the civilian Sword of the 
Spirit, in order to have a central point of contact and the services 
of a journal, the Sword. Other cells affiliate themselves to local 
organisations in their own areas; many continue on their own; but 
whether affiliated or not they all have a unity of existence and 
purpose peculiar to themselves, kept alive by prayer and by a 
system of re-unions mentioned above. 


The work that these cells do, the Action part of the trinity of 
Prayer-Study-Action, has expanded considerably in scope. Properly 
regarded as an overflow of prayer, it has literally flowed into many 
levels of post-war Catholic life, revivifying many a parish society 
or sodality moribund since the war, doing a multitude of little 
things at the personal level where it is most effective if least spec- 
tacular: forming choirs for Benediction and stimulating attendance 
by their own example; rounding up slack members of the parish; 
acting as catechists in country parishes; providing sitters-in for 
overworked mothers; raising funds for charitable projects, such as 
hospitality for Austrian children; making the Catholic voice heard 
in local politics; plunging into the schools and housing questions, 
often getting ahead of the Communists on the latter; working on 
efforts like the Sword of the Spirit Human Rights campaign, selling 
Catholic literature; writing letters to the press. The list is endless. 
They literally march to the sound of the guns, doing whatever lies 
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before them; and they do it with a new intensity and a new con- 
sciousness of the place of these little activities in the scheme of 
things and with the growing strength of the Spirit working in them. 


We have described the material growth and work of thig cell move- 
ment in England at some length, because this is, we repeat, 50 
essentially a lay movement working in and through the secular 
world, and it is only through its impact on that world that one 
can see the effects of the attempts to integrate the life of the Spirit 
with the life of the world. We make no claim for this movement 
to be one of contemplatives or mystics; nor on the other hand 
do we want to become centres of barren piety. Hence our insistence 
on activity in the material order as well as in the spiritual. We do 
claim to step off into action where so many Catholic movements 
leave off. The basis of it all is truly the spiritual life of Rule or 
Gospel Enquiry meeting, or both. 


It is hard to describe the spiritual life of this movement when 
nearly every member of it is at a different stage. Many do not 
think of themselves as living a spiritual life at all, but are just 
trying to be good Catholics and make the best of the opportunities 
that are given to them, which is of course the same thing. Many, 
when they began, perhaps, never thought of going so far as to 
attempt daily Mass; weekly Sunday Communion was enough for 
them, with regular cell meetings and their Gospel Enquiry and 
study, and evening services. These things grew on them gradually, 
taking root in the deep soil provided by their original efforts, a 
spiritual compost as it were. For instance, the lead given in the 
Sword has led to the general adoption of the plan of having every 
cell represented at Mass every day by at least one member. Other 
members were further advanced at the outset—some to the extent 
of developing vocations and disappearing into convents and semin- 
aries, an immediate loss to the movement but a future gain, for they 
will become in due time directors and friends of this lay movement. 
It needs all the friends it can get. 


Very few at the beginning contemplated any sort of voluntary 
penance. They accepted the privations and contingent mortifications 
of the times in which we all live. It is only recently that they have 
begun to try the other, to ration themselves of the enjoyments of 
this world—to find how their interest and pleasure are steadily 
shifting towards spiritual things. Now.a leaflet that members have 
compiled for themselves recommends ‘a simple spiritual Rule’. 
‘Regular discipline helps to nurture the inner life which is the 
source of all our action. Nothing rigid can be laid down; each cell 
should evolve a discipline to suit the capacity of its members, 
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centring upon daily Mass. . . . In addition, a definite monthly 
act of personal mortification is suggested. . . .’ 

People do not as a rule consciously make time-tables of their 
lives, but many are beginning, insensibly, to work to them, and to 
find how much more can be done that way. Here again results vary. 
The material circumstances and responsibilities of family life must 
affect the externals of spiritual life, but those who are seriously 
embarked on this adventure realise that every chore can be a prayer 
and a Communion. 


A married man with a family has to get up at 6.80 to perform 
various household jobs, getting children ready for school and so 
on; that first hour is offered up as a prayer and spiritual Com- 
munion. ‘Offer it up!’ So easy to say; so easy to make a platitude 
of it! It is the will that gives the motive its force. Two hours daily 
travelling provides time for reading and writing in connection with 
Catholic Action. Three nights a week are spent at cell or other 
parish meetings. One weekday he gets up at six for Mass. Another, 
with less family responsibilities, starts his day at 5.50 a.m., with 
private reading of parts of the Office, and then to Mass at seven. 
Walking to and from buses, and waiting for them in queues, give 
time for saying the Rosary. In the bus spiritual or educational read- 
ing is done. Benediction is possible once or twice a week at lunch 
time, with Compline said privately before going home in the evening, 
and on Fridays the Stations of the Cross. The day ends at eleven 
after prayers and some spiritual reading. A single worker also 
manages daily Mass, and ends his day with Compline. 


* One point clearly emerges from these programmes, contrasting 
yet the same, and from all others attempted by men and women in 
the world: the importance of the morning. It is really the only 
time that a layman can be sure of having to himself. This is a 
commonplace, even outside the spiritual life; lawyers always use 
the early hours of the day for all their preparation work and study. 
One cannot rely on the rest of the day for any deliberate spiritual 
life without neglecting one’s work and one’s necessary social con- 
tacts, without which it is difficult to bring one’s efforts at sanctity 


to bear on the world around us. All depends on the foundation laid 
every morning. 


So there is, we fear, only one answer to the question how to 
lead a lay spiritual life in the world—get up earlier. The very act 
can be a daily mortification and a penance which brings its own 
reward, provided the motive is right and true. The time gained can 
be spent either at Mass, if that is practicable, or in spiritual reading, 
of the Missal for example; and it is time conquered. Once the effort 
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is made and persevered in, our experience—and everything written 
here is of experience—is that grace is given abundantly; one learns 


this from the awful flatness of a day when the effort has not been 
made for whatever reason. 


Moreover one begins insensibly to re-orientate one’s life towards 
this new end. This becomes the important appointment, not the 
cocktail party or.the visit to the cinema in the evening. Human 
flesh craving sleep is faced with a choice between the pleasure of 
the world and the pleasure of God; and God begins to win. Once 
the life of the Spirit is truly begun to be lived we see where our 
pleasure and joy lie. It is the same with the penances of deprivation, 
which are the easiest and most obvious for the beginner. It is not 
a puritanical, kill-joy pleasure that is gained; it is a case of seeing 
the Universe and not wanting the earth. And we find that we do 
indeed exchange a very fleeting delight for one that never goes stale. 
There are few plays, films or books that one can bear to see more 
than once or at the most twice; the play of the Mass or of Bene- 
diction, the concert of High Mass or the Office, bears endless 
repetition. 


Of course, all these acts are mere externals, sacramentals if you 
like. Without the quickening of the Spirit they are the letter that 
kills. Daily Mass by itself is not enough; mortification can breed 
ungovernable pride. We experience these things too. They are surely 
part of the adventure of the quest for the Holy Grail. That is why 
the cells insist so much on action, specially action on what appears 
to be a pedestrian and material level, with the minimum of pub- 
licity. But it is action that springs from prayer, action for the 
glory of God. These lay men and women were brought to action 
~ through the initial stimulus of prayer, by the second conversion 
which all have experienced in some way or other. 


Very few, as we have said, have any ideas about the contem- 
plative life—they want to be up and doing; fewer, probably, have 
read the Cloud of Unknowing; nor, if they had, would they presume 
to think that they had even begun to follow it. Perhaps, however, 
in the relation described there between the higher phases of action 
and the lower stages of contemplation is to be found their ultimate 
practical aim—‘So that a man may not be fully active, except he 
be in part contemplative; nor yet fully contemplative .. . except 
he be in part active’. And perhaps their way is the one best suited 
to the present time. But let there be no misunderstanding; we are 
nowhere near even that limited ideal. Perhaps we are not yet at 
the foot of the ladder even? 
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THE APOSTOLIC VALUE OF THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE’ 


BY 
S. M. Francess, O.P. 


HE contemplative life is of its nature a hidden life. 
It is often a reproach levelled at contemplatives that 
they separate themselves, not only materially, but 
also spiritually from the life of those living in the 
world. That the world of sin which the contemplative 
has quitted and that of grace where he intends to 
live, are opposed one to the other, is a fact. But that 
this includes an opposition between those who abide in the love 
of God either in the world or in the enclosure is not true. 


The soul of the contemplative becomes the rendezvous of 
humanity and God, for she belongs to both. As he prays silently 
or chants the Divine Office his prayer and praise are the voice of 
the world. When he suffers and offers himself in sacrifice he is a 
token for the expiation of the world’s sins and shares in the suffer- 
ings of his brethren. He is ever in the presence of God, and within 
his soul Life itself is buried—hidden like the seed—in order to 
bring forth fruit and be communicated to others. It is the role 
of the contemplative to be an instrument enabling Christ once more 
to touch the crowds and bring healing and comfort as in his days 
on earth. The fulness of Christ should overflow from the soul of 
the contemplative to free the souls of sinners from the captivity of 
their passions and ignorance. The contemplative may not turn his 
back on the needs of others and fails in his essential duty if he 
does not fight courageously for this liberty from death. 


' Faith and love are the weapons used by the contemplative. ‘Thy 
faith hath saved thee’, said our Lord to St Mary Magdalen. Faith 
is not an imaginative, nor even an intellectual representation of 
the invisible world. It is truth inundating the soul and opening the 
intellect and heart to supernatural light. ‘Eternal life is to know 
God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.’ The faith of the eontem- 
plative in responding to humanity’s need becomes an instrument 


1 Abridged and adapted from Valeur apostolique de la vie contemplative—l.-M, 
Gautheron (La Vie Spirituelle, Oct, 1948), 
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of salvation. His soul swept by the ascesis of divine grace becomes 
as a naked rock which is struck that water may gush forth to 
quench the thirst of the multitude. But intellect and will are both 
faculties of the one soul and therefore inseparable. Faith to be living 
and life giving must be united to love. There is much talk and 
writing about love these days, and less about intellect and faith, 
which is alarming to those who think about it. Very often what 
passes for love is the natural desire to devote oneself, or else only 
sentimental passion. True love is a spiritual act rarely felt in the 
emotions and always deliberately willed, voluntary in the Thomistic 
sense of the word. At its highest it is so splendid a reality that 
it parallels with eternal beatitude; equal—in the life of the faith— 
with the life ot heaven. ‘Abide in my love.’ It is not tied to the 
activity of our hands or brain, but freed by its very concentration 
from all that might dissipate its energy. A perfect act because 
divine. In a world where love is disfigured and befouled this spiritual 
and divine love is expiatory and life giving, for love is the principle 
of life. The more spiritual it is, the more intense is the life it com- 
municates to others, for the source of this love is ever active and 
ever diffusive. 


This is the pearl of great price which the contemplative shuts 
himself up in the cloister to seek. He understands that the greater 
and the purer his love, so much the greater is his power in the 
apostolate. But love is as strong as death and ‘the lamps thereof are 
fire and flames’. In those flames the contemplative must be purified ; 
and because he is willing to pass through this fire of purification 
the contemplative is enabled to give love to the world. A contem- 
plative is a realist. He faces facts. Our Lord called his apostles 
_his friends after they had, left all things to follow him. He strips those 
who aspire to union with him and whom he wishes to use for the 
salvation of souls. What is the use or point of all this separation 
from normal life? asks the world. The answer is here, and the con- 
templative must face the prospect of giving up all from the very 
beginning. Stripped for the fight which is not so much against some- 
one, though that is always present for the Adversary is ever on the 
watch, but rather a fight for Someone, it is essentially positive. 
‘I will keep my strength for thee.’ Complete confidence in God is 
a necessity, for often the fight is hoping against hope. There is 
nothing to show for it: ‘The only Doer is he : and he keeps his 
secrets to himself and relies on the contemplative s trust as a proof 
of love; for God takes as well as gives, which is a proof of one 
ship. He longs to communicate himself and a comterapialiys ithe 
must be ever ready, ever at his disposal. Our Lady’s Eece—Fiat mali 
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is her fundamental attitude. No passive state this—but one ever 
ready to suffer and love, a love which can never be satisfied in this 
world, and so often a love in the dark. Because of this darkness and 
the unfailing trust it calls forth, humility is an absolute necessity. 
Humility—the great instrument that God uses for the saving of 
souls for whom his Son died. 


When a soul sees itself so far from the desired perfection, it is 
tempted to ask what can be the value of its life made up of small 
duties, insignificant sacrifices and petty fights against humiliating 
temptations? It is true that cloisters are not peopled with souls who 
have already reached the heights of perfection, but it is also true 
that there are many who tend towards this perfection with gener- 
osity and often heroic effort, and these are powerful over the heart 
of God in the very measure of their impotence. A soul that cannot 
pretend to the favours of a bride can yet ask for the favours of a 
child. If the contemplative does not slacken nor become discouraged 
he gives God what he holds most dear—a soul to fill—a thirst to 
quench. God loves the poor and he meets them in the souls empty 
of all but that which his grace has placed therein. In prayer—so 
often dry and empty—the contemplative sees his destitution before 
God’s riches, his foulness before his purity, his emptiness before 
his fulness. Recognising and accepting this state, confiding in God 
alone, he is thrown into God’s arms for him to use as he wills. 
And one of the principal means by which God uses such a soul for 
others is found in the sense of identification with sinners, as our 
Lord allowed his innocence to be identified with iniquity; and thus 
the contemplative is able in his solitude and depths of weakness 
and imperfection, to fill up that which is wanting in the Passion 
of Christ for his Body which is the Church. 


To suffer divine things—pati divina—to be associated with Christ 
in his sufferings, is indeed a divine thing; a drama lived out in 
adoration. Men have said that the cloister sterilises the heart. On 
the contrary, purified and supernaturally strengthened, the heart 
of the contemplative becomes more tender and gains in delicacy 
and depth. The drama in which he is an actor is as limitless as 
humanity and the love of God for man. To this Love the contem- 
plative soul carries all the sorrows and loves of earth that they 
may be healed and purified. 


It is significant to read in the Encyclical Umbratilem of the Pope 
of the missions and Catholic Action these words: ‘It is easy to 
understand that those whose earnest zeal and fervour vow them 
to prayer and penance contribute more to the progress of the Church 
than the active workers in the Lord’s field for if the former did not 
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obtain from heaven an abundance of divine grace to water the 
fields the evangelical workers would reap but a scanty harvest. 


Contemplatives are witnesses to the pre-eminence of the super- 
natural in a world that has lost the sense of God. Thanks to their 
testimony the sovereignty of God is re-affirmed together with his 
merey which makes friends of his servants. They are the children 
of light who show the way to heaven to those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death. The world today considers it an unneces- 
sary luxury to praise and love God though all inanimate creation 
sings his glory. The contemplative re-establishes the equilibrium 
and prevents man, who considers himself sufficient unto himself, 
from being swallowed up in chaos. 


There is one who is the supreme example of the fruitfulness of 
the contemplative life—Mary the Mother of God, the Queen of 
Apostles and Refuge of sinners. For every contemplative she is the 
perfect model. She ever bears the weight of men’s sorrows and 
loves all mankind with an Immaculate Heart. In the silence of her 
soul, the abnegation of her hidden life and the sweet daring of her 
Fiat, the contemplative learns his power over the Heart of God. 
Through Mary, with Mary, he works and prays and suffers for the 
souls who are ever crying in this vale of tears for happiness that 
can only be found in the Fruit of Mary’s womb—Jesus. 
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THE BACK OF BEYOND 
THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING CONCLUDED 
BY 
CoNnRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


0 ONE who has any acquaintance with modern ‘mystical’ 
writings which come from the pens of such as Aldous 
Huxley or Gerald Heard will be unaware of the existence 
of dangers in the doctrine put forward by The Cloud of 
Unknowing. This book has become so popular with people 
who are not specifically Christian and who think they find 
an identical teaching in Indian and Sufi writings that it is 
suspect by many devout Catholics who are yet seeking courageously 
for perfection and would find otherwise much assistance in its pages. 
It is easy to point to its strong Dionysian origins, reaching this East 
Anglian spiritual director through the Victorines and stretching back 
through the Pseudo-Dionysius to Neoplatonic philosophy. So with a 
caretul choice of texts a student could work out a detailed parallelism 
between the pagan writings of Plotinus and Proclus and the Christian 
author of The Cloud. Thus Dean Inge, who has made Plotinus a 
living author for Hnglishmen, after outlining the Neoplatonist’s 
division of the three forms of life according as a man lives below 
himself by the senses, even with himself by reason, or above himself 
by the spirit, notes the following passage from The Cloud: 
In the lower part of the active life a man is without himself and 
beneath himself. In the higher part of active life and the lower part 
of contemplative life a man is within himself and even with him- 
self. But in the higher part of contemplative life a man is above 
himself and under his God. (c. 8, pp. 31-2. cf. Inge. Plotinus i. 247). 
Such comparisons are not difficult to understand, and if we were 
here concerned with the historical aspect of English mysticism it 
would contribute greatly to the joy of the study to notice how such 
passages come so directly from Richard of St Victor and Vercellen- 
sis, and to trace the latter authority back to the Neoplatonists. But 
in considering the actual doctrine and practice of these leaders of 
spirituality we may become vaguely embarrassed when we find the 
comparison breaking into the deeper realities of the soul’s approach 
to God. The Plotinian conception of God as “super-essential’ leads 
to something very like the ‘noughting’ and ‘the naked intent’ on the 
part of the soul. ‘The Soul must remove from itself good and evil and 
everything else, that it may receive the One alone, as the One is 
alone. . . . The soul.is no longer conscious of the body, and cannot 
tell whether it is a man or a living being or anything real at all; 
for the contemplation of such things would seem unworthy, and it 
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has no leisure for them; but when, after having sought the One, it 
finds itself, in its presence, it goes to meet it and contemplates it 
instead of itself’. (Inge, op. cit. ii. 185). The chief characteristic of 
such philosophy is a one-sided insistence on the idea of divinity 
which, being beyond everything created, necessitates man’s reaching 
cut beyond and above to the supra-essential being of the One. The 
Cloud may give the same impression and a case could be made for 
its inculcating a movement beyond Christ to the deity and so leading 
us out of the Gospels back to the detached life of the pagan mystics 
of every age. 

The difficulty is a deep one and much has already been written 
about it. We cannot here take up all its intricacies, but when we 
read in The Clowd that it is an unlawful thing and would hinder a 
man greatly in his ‘affectuous striving of love to God’ 

were he to let any thought or any meditation of God’s wonderful 

gifts, kindness, and works in any of his creatures, bodily or ghostly, 

rise upon him to press betwixt him and his God, although they be 

never so holy thoughts, nor so pleasing nor so comfortable (c. 8, 

. 33), 

‘ah tibet wonder where the humanity of Christ, that most 
wonderful of God’s gifts, can find a place. The author of The Cloud 
in fact seems explicitly to exclude meditation on the Passion of 
Christ, a meditation which has led so many thousands of saints to 
God, a meditation on the one creaturely act which has redeemed the 
whole human race and brought it back to union with God. The author 
is not unaware of the untraditional sound of such teaching, and he 
puts this question into the mouth of his correspondent : 

Thou asketh me: ‘.. . Is it (the thought) a good thing or an evil? 

... For he (the thought) will sometime, methinks, make me weep 

full heartily for pity of the passion of Christ, sometime for my 

wretchedness, and for many other reasons that, methinks, be full 
holy and do me much good’. (ce. 8, p. 28). 
It must be remembered that the human nature and the suffering and 
death of that human nature are as such only means. They provide 
the way, the unique Way, to the pure and infinite spirit of the God- 

head. As St Thomas says, commenting on our Lord’s words about 
remaining only a little while with his disciples, ‘Since the humanity 
of Christ is for us the way of proceeding towards God . . . we ought 
not to rest in it as in an end in itself, but through it we must reach 
out towards God. So lest the disciples’ hearts physically captivated 
by Christ should rest in him as in a man [i.e., purely human love], 
Christ quickly removed from them his physical presence’. (In Jn. 
7, 82). This is very true, but the disciples at that time were needing 
to learn distinctions, to discern the end from means, Just as the 
beginner in the spiritual life must sort out different values and 
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realities in the Christian religion. But the chief feature of the period 
which we are now considering ig one of synthesis. lt would be very 
dangerous to approach intimate union with God with the sense that 
the distinction of our Lord’s human nature from his divine should 
now develop into a separation of the means from the End. Christ is 
God; whoever sees him sees the Father, and there is no union with 
the Father except ‘through him, with him and in him’. The idea of 
reaching beyond the humanity of Christ would lead to some sort of 
pantheism, as though by union with God we left our own humanity 
behind. Remaining always human beings we shall rest for ever 
‘oned’ to the human nature of the Son of God. Adopted sons and 
joint heirs do not supersede the firstborn and heir, 

To avoid misunderstanding on this very point of the abandonment 
of all sensible forms in memory and imagination (which is the subject 
of Ihe Cloud’s query regarding the cloud of forgetting), the editors 
of St John of the Cross in the Hditio princeps of 1618 omitted a 
paragraph of this treatise on oblivion (Ascent iii, 2) and added: “This 
care to forget and set aside knowledge and images is never applicable 
to Christ and his humanity. For, although occasionally, at the height 
of contemplation and simple regard of the Divinity, the soul may 
not remember this most sacred Humanity .. . yet it is in no wise 
seemly to study to forget it, since looking and meditating lovingly 
upon it will aid the soul to (attain) all that is good, and hereby will 
most readily rise to the most lofty state of union. And it is clear that, 
although other bodily and visible things are a hindrance and ought 
to be forgotten, we must not include among these him who became 
man for our salvation, and who is the truth, the door, the way, and 
the guide to all good things . . .’ (Peers, i, 232, n. 3), The editors 
need not, perhaps, have been so anxious to insist upon the ‘it’ of the 
humanity for these Christian mystics have always found ultimately 
the Person in whom divinity and humanity are united. They may not 
_at the time of rapturous union reflect upon the human nature which 
they themselves share with our Lord, but they know only that he is 
in the infinite perfection of the Trinity. The author of The Cloud 
makes no mistake about this. In The Epistle of Privy Counsel, 
writing of the prayer without discursive meditation, he goes on to 
treat of meditation on the Passion as the only door whereby to reach 
this union and to set aside as false mystics any who attempt to reach 
these pastures through another door—he is either ‘a night thief’ or 
‘a day skulker’ (c. 9, p. 220). Christ remains the Way and the Truth. 

For our Lord is not only porter himself, but also the door; the 

porter by his Godhead, and the door by his Manhood.. Thus saith 

he himself in the Gospel: Ego sum ostium . . . as if he said thus 
according to our matter: ‘I that am almighty by my Godhead 
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and may lawfully as a porter let in whom TI will, yet, because | 
will that there be a common plain way and an open entry to all 
that will come . . . I have clothed me in the common nature of 
man and made me so open that I am the door by my Manhood, 
and whoso entereth by me shall be safe’. (c. 9, p. 119). 

And he concludes this chapter.by saying that the one common way 
for Christian men is ‘the truest entry of contemplation that may be 
in this life’. 

There is nothing esoteric or ‘super-Christian’ here. And bearing 
these words in mind we can begin to understand what he is talking 
about when he advises the reader not to bother about such medita- 
tions. He is writing of a very special period of prayer when every- 
thing is summed up in the shortest possible syllables and the widest 
possible terms, such ag ‘Being’, so as to include all in the naked 
intent without consciously singling out any created thing, nor even 
the Passion of Christ, for direct consideration. For at such a time 
there is no need for these things and they are likely to lead off into 
picture-making or sermonising interiorly, and such things are not 
prayer but ‘a sharp and clear beholding of thy natural wit, printed 
in thy reason within thy soul’. (p. 29). When the soul is quiet before 
the divinity, there would be danger of pretty literary and artistic 
conceits in breaking away to consider the pains of Christ. At other 
times a man will find that he no longer rests in the point of his 
spirit, that the naked intent is no longer vouchsafed him. Then he 
turns with avidity to the open door of Christ’s wounds, through 
which he has perhaps often passed to quiet pastures. 

With this constant background of Christ, we may find equally that 
of the Church; for the Church is Christ, and Christ is the Church. It is 
not likely that the great Christian masters of prayer would disown 
St Paul’s teaching about the mystical body; and in fact the Church 
-plays her part constantly in the movement of the soul towards holi- 
ness. For some, such as for Mother Julian, there is an initial paradox 
in the conflict between the authoritative teaching of the Church and 
their own private experience. But in reaching the synthesis of union, 

they feel that they have not moved out beyond the Church, but 

. remain as the growing embryo in her womb. The author of The Cloud 

has frequent reference to ‘the ordnance of Holy Church’, particularly 

in the first steps towards perfection, and in her sacraments. Gerald 

Heard and other outsiders like him can only see the organisation of 

the Church, so that for them ecclesiasticism with its pea provides 

only a hindrance to the great spirits of the mystics.” This is the 
explanation for such a complete misapprehension of the vast treasures 


1 Should anyone feel it an injustice to call Heard an ‘outsider’ he should read an 
excellent shee in the Church Times (for January 12th, 1949) of The Eternal 
Gospel’—‘Heard is still fundamentally outside the Christian ethos’, 
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of the English, the German, the Spanish Catholic mystics expressed 
in such absurdities as: ‘No human beings have worked harder than 
the Catholic mystics to amass a wealth of ordered knowledge in this 
field of prayer. The material, however, is either mainly inaccessible 
or expressed in such strict conventions of theological language that 
it is not merely inacceptable but often inapprehensible’. (Heard, 
Preface to Prayer, pp. 18-9), But The Cloud and its companion works 
are written by an insider who finds the naked intent in the depth of 
the mystical body of Christ and who expressed this fulfilment of 
Catholic teaching neither inaccessibly, unacceptably, nor inapprehen- 
sibly. For the insider lives in the organism the life of which is Christ 
himself. We will let the author of The Cloud speak for himself on 
this matter. 

Some there be that .. . for pride and curiosity of natural wit and 

letterly knowledge leave the common doctrine and counsel of Holy 

Church. And these with all their favourers lean over much to their 

own knowing. And because they were never grounded in meek blind 

feeling and virtuous living, therefore they merit to have a false 
feeling, feigned and wrought by the ghostly enemy. Insomuch that 
at the last they burst up and blaspheme all the saints, sacraments, 
statutes, and ordinances of Holy Church. Fleshly living men of 
the world, the which think the statutes of Holy Church over hard 
for them to amend their lives by, they lean to these heretics full 
soon and full lightly, and stalwartly maintain them, and all because 
they think that they lead them a softer way than is ordained by 

Holy Church. (The Cloud, c. 56, pp. 133-4). 

It should be.remembered that the man who wrote this was almost 
certainly ag assiduous at offering the holy Sacrifice of the Mass as 
he was in partaking of ‘the highest point of this contemplative act’. 
(cf. p. 5). 

Even within the bosom of the Church and in complete conformity 
with Christ, it may yet be argued that we find here a teaching as 
‘super-intellectual’ and ‘super-volitional’ as anything in Plotinus. 
The author does seem to go beyond intellect and even in a sense 
beyond love. He seems to suggest that the activity of the mind is 
proper only to the active life and that for the contemplative it is 
bad to think. When he is asked how a man can know God and how 
he can learn that the ‘work’ of contemplation ig from God, the author 
replies that ‘of God himself can no man think’, and goes on to advise 
his correspondent to leave ali that thing that he can think, since 
God cannot be gotten by thought. (c. 6, p. 23). We find in these 
treatises a certain reaction against the learning of ‘clerks’ which is 
characteristic of many spiritual writings of the period. Langland 
would fully agree with the denunciation of the pride of intellect of 
the clerks who ‘with curiosity of much learning and letterly know- 
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ledge’ become ‘proud scholars of the devil and masters of vanity and . 
of falsehood’. (c. 7, p. 29). 


But we must remember that these works were written at a time 
when the heights of scholasticism had been scaled and the army of 
true theologians had left the host of their camp followers to tramp 
and tumble down the other side slippery with the glaciers of unreal 
distinctions. It is remarkable indeed that such simple men as Hilton 
and the author of The Cloud did not go to an extreme in their anti- 
pathy to this soul-destructive ‘learning’, but Dom Justin MeCann 
has shown in his Introduction to The Cloud that if we read it atten- 
tively we shall not accuse the author of anti-intellectualism (p. xxix). 
He is in fact not over-anxious about the abuses of his times and is 
happily devoid of the unbalanced reforming spirit which so easily 
possesses the ‘spirituals’. But he was anxious to avoid two great 
stumbling blocks in the way of full development of the prayer of 
union—on the one hand the conceits of intellectual pride and on the 
other the vacuity of the self-emptied mind of the anti-intellectual 
‘spiritual’. People who are fond of ‘working things out for themselves’ 
in their own minds run some risk of thinking they can discover God 
if they are given a certain time of silence in which to consider him. 
But they must beware of their ‘proud, curious and imaginative wit’ 
which easily misleads. 

For whoso heareth this work either read or spoken, and weeneth 

that it may or should be come to by travail in their wits and there- 

fore sit and seek in their wits how it may be: in this curiosity they 
travail their imagination peradventure against the course of nature. 
and they feign a manner of working the which is neither bodily nor 

ghostly (c. 4, p. 19). 

It is possible for such people with their minds full of purely natural 
images and reasonings to take literally what is only set down as a 
metaphor vainly trying to convey to the reader the ineffable heights 
of union. The author therefore begs his correspondent not to take 
the darkness or the cloud in his description in any material way 
(‘congealed of the vapours that fly in the air’, ‘darkness such as in 
_ thine house on nights when thy candle is out’, c. 4, p. 20), and later 
devotes two or three chapters to the evils which arise from taking 
such words as ‘in’ or ‘up’ in a literal sense, as though Sursum corda 
meant that the body had to be raised and the eyes fixed on the sky. 
Such errors are not unheard of, for the present writer himself remem- 
bers being asked in all seriousness by a man who was anxious: to 
learn more about prayer how one was to pray ‘upwards’, indicating 
by gesture as well as explanation that he meant some physical action 
which approached in nature that of an anti-aircraft battery! Such 
aberrations are often the result of a little learning or a little reading 
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in mystical literature. Walter Hilton, too, found it necessary to warn 
against this literalism in a passage which is very similar in tone and 
language to that of The Cloud. (Compare Scale of Perfection, bk. ii, 
c. 83 with The Cloud, ec. 51-7). And in an age such ag ours which 
hag devoted so much study to the historical and the literal in theology 
as well as to the material in science, it is more than ever necessary 
to be on our guard against the snares of intellectual pride. The mind 
has ‘a natural desire for hid things’ (p. 122) and if it is not trained 
and directed,by the teaching of the Church, her sacraments and her 
ministers, it will go running after the occult and the esoteric to an 
extent which today is strangely paradoxical vis-a-vis the materialism 
of the age. 

But such stupidities and dangers are more often associated with 
the lack of intellectual powers, and the author of The Cloud is as 
keenly aware of the possibility of an anti-intellectual abuse of his 
teaching as of that of the proud learning of the clerks. There are 
those, he tells us, who learn that they must forsake the outward 
working of their wits. They are impatient to experience the sweets 
of contemplative union with God, they refuse to follow the common 
doctrine of the Church, they consider that their confessors or directors 
do not understand them when they counsel them to keep to the 
normal way of prayer, penance and the sacraments. And go they turn 
stupidly in upon themselves in reality seeking all kinds of sensible 
experiences. In this way they open themselves to the power of the 
devil, for ‘the devil hath his contemplatives as God has his’ (p. 109), 
and The Cloud describes with unusual vividness and almost with 
animosity the condition of the neurotics who get involved in such 
practices and are led on literally to madness, to strange gestures and 
postures, to curious facial expressions and piping tones of voice. 
Although he would almost make a joke of it in order to laugh people 
out of such stupidities, he evidently regards it, as it is indeed, a very 
serious danger which might lead to a complete breakdown both 
physical and moral. (cf. c. 51-3). 

The cure for such spiritual neurosis as suggested by The Cloud is 
good psychology as well as good theology. It is necessary to accept 
the authority of the Church and to use her healing sacraments—not 
merely as an outward formality or as a sop to the social nature of 
man, but as part and parcel of the life of perfection.2 Obedience to 


2 Fr Victor White, O.P., in Blackfriars for June 1944, showed how the Catholic 
with his true conception of the purpose of human nature, implying immortality and 
the resurrection, together with the true use of the sacraments, has the answer to 
all the problems of an integral human psychology such as Jung’s seeks to be. 
But if the Catholic misses the opportunities now set Lefore him the re-awakened 
need for such an integration will turn aside and use these modern psychologies 
‘in sectarian -isms and -sophies of a more or less Gnostic hue’, 
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the fundamental laws of Christian living, to the authority of Holy 
Church, and thence obedience to the Scriptures, to the advice of 
a prudent confessor and finally obedience to an open and healthy 
conscience, such ig the sure foundation which guarantees the heights 
of the soul’s temple (cf. Privy Counsel, ¢. 12). The Church urges the 
soul to frequent the sacraments, and that alone properly fulfilled 
will prevent a sophisticated curiosity of wit on the one hand and an 
empty-headedness on the other. The union of love which is the ‘work’ 
of these books is indeed beyond imagination and beyond natural 
reasoning but it takes place still within the dark womb of faith, and 
faith is fed by the authority of God’s word and is itself an act of the 
intellect. Grace continues to work on the mind while the will is 
pre-occupied by its Beloved. 

Nevertheless there is a hint in these writings that the divine Object 
so pre-occupies the will as to draw it out beyond love in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. In other words we must finally seek reassur- 
ance against the possibility of Quietism in this ‘work’. For Quietism 
so emphasises the objective nature of the soul’s union and its 
passivity under God's action as to require only a single act of love 
which would never turn back on itself and unless it be revoked by a 
deliberately reconsidered choice would proceed onwards in utter self- 
forgetfulness until the soul is completely and literally passive, ready 
indeed to go to hell if God so wish. So ‘purified’ does the love become 
in this view that the subject is quite indifferent as to his own salva- 
tion. This is not the place to launch into a long discussion of the 
Quietist controversy,’ but there are certain passages in The Cloud 
and the other books which need elucidation in this regard. Moreover, 
the false altruism which says that we ought not to desire our own 
perfection nor be seeking always our own salvation is not infrequent 
today when people accuse Catholics of being too interested in the 
matter of merit and to be always seeking their own rewards. There is 
in fact an attractive description in The Epistle of Prayer of the ‘chaste 
love’ for God which regards nothing but himself, without even con- 
sidering his action on the soul. 

A goul in affection by the sensible presence of God, as he is in 

himself, and in a perfect soul illumined in the reason, by the clear 

beam of everlasting light, the which is God, for to see and for to 
feel the loveliness of God in himself, hath for that time and for 
that moment lost all the mind of any good deed or of any kindness 
that ever God did to him in this life—so that cause for to love God 
for feeleth he or seeth he none in that time, other than is God 

himself. (Hp. of Prayer, p. 85). 

This ‘chaste love’ is characteristic of The Cloud where the reader is 


3 cf. @cicon Lagrange, L’Amour de Dieu et Le Croix de Jesus. i. 70 sq. 
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asked to ‘look upon him (God) and let him alone’ (p. 10) and the 
‘perfect prentice’ is described as neither releasing of pain nor increas- 
of reward (p. 68). This is true charity which seems to breed an almost 
quietistic indifference. 


He neither recketh nor regardeth whether he be in pain or in bliss, 
but only that his will be fulfilled whom he loveth. (p. 68). 
And such an indifference naturally induces a kind of sleep of the soul 
which has become purely passive in God’s hands. The author sug- 
gests that his reader should ‘sit full still’ and adopt the ‘sleeping 
device’ (c. 44, p. 105-6) on which he enlarges in The Epistle of Privy 
Counsel : 


So that for this noble noughting of itself (i.e. the soul) in very 
meekness, and this high allmg of God in perfect charity, it 
deserveth to have God—in whose love it is deeply drenched in full 
and final forsaking of itself as nought and less, if less it might. be— 
mightily, wisely and goodly succouring it, keeping it, and defending 
it from all adversities bodily and ghostly without business or 
travail, regard or care of itself. (c. 6, p. 208). 

Is this, then, the perfect chaste love of charity going even beyond 

love as men know it, drowning self altogether in the ocean of divine 

goodness? 


Richard of St Victor, who influenced the writer. of these works so 
much, put forward a distinction between ‘gratuitous love’ and love 
that is due. Neither love is mercenary, and certainly there is here 
no question of loving God for anything other than himself; but the 
gratuitous love is one which God pours out upon us without cause, 
the love that is due is asked of us in return so that we may give all 
back to him with no reserve, not even the reserve of self. But St 
Thomas explains all this most carefully by showing that even apart 
from grace there is a natural love of God which is greater than the 
love of self—and this is true in its way of every creature which 
naturally returns to the fons et origo of all good. Then perfecting this 
creaturely love comes for the soul the love of friendship with God 
which recognises in him far more good than it could ever share—and 
therefore it loves God more for his own infinite goodness than for the 
amount of goodness which it can share with him in the unity of love 
(cf. I1-I1, 26, 3). Nevertheless by the self-same love of charity a 
man is bound also to love himself, as God’s own handiwork, and 
moreover this friendship, even though it is predominantly self-forget- 
ful, does not preclude or eliminate the lower forms of affection which 
desire good for self. The ‘love of concupiscence’ exists whenever 
there is a will, but it is never allowed to predominate in the true 
lover (cf. II-IT, 25, 4). As we have said before in thig state of union 
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distinctions are maintained but what might have seemed to be divi- 
sions are avoided. Both types of love exist in their right orders.4 

We may therefore turn to The Cloud with confidence for the 
author is dealing with a union with God which has no suspicions of 
& nirvana, no complete self-annihilation. For we have already seen 
that although all specific sins are cast away into the cloud of forget- 
ting, there remains the sense of the lump of sin. And even when this 
weighs less heavily its place is taken by the lump of self. The man is 
conscious that he is, and in comparison to the Is of God this realisa- 
tion is itself the greatest sorrow. He cannot escape ‘the knowing and 
feeling of hid being’ and this meang a sense of limitation which must 
always prevent any false ideas of getting to the back of beyond in 
some pantheistic absorption into God. And it is not his being that 
causes him pain, but only the sense of the limitation of his being. 

Yet in all this sorrow he desireth not to un-be; for that were devil’s 

madness and despite unto God. But he liketh right well to be. 

(Cloud, c. 44, p. 107. cf. the whole chapter and also ¢. 67). 

The Epistle of Privy Counsel urges the man to go as far as possil:le 
and to forget even the feeling of his own being, ‘utterly to spoil hizn- 
self of himself’, but the same metaphysical distinction is repeated . 

And then when thou covetest so earnestly, not for to un-be, for 

that were madness and despite unto God, but to forego the know- 

ing and the feeling of thy being. (c. 8, p. 215). 

The author continues by saying that the naked feeling of his being 
will never leave him except possibly for a few brief instants when 
God pours upon him the ‘abundance of love’. 

There is therefore no ‘pure’ passivity and no ‘pure’ objectivity in 
this work of love. Nature is raised not destroyed. The natural love of 
self is purified and fitted into the love of God above all things. Entry 
then into the Cloud of Unknowing leads a man more deeply, more 
undistractedly into the heart of Christ our Lord, into the full light 
of the Wisdom of the Word, into the infinite love of divine charity. 
All the highest activities of man are perfected, not destroyed, by the 
union of love. Even the reason finds a place for its activity in the 
theological virtue of hope, and all powers and all being are gathered 
together into one within the loving circle of the Trinity. 

Be ye, then, be ye reformed with virtues: the mind with belief, 

the reason with hope, and the will with charity. And so ye be like 

the Holy Trinity. . . . In this study should each true man be 
strained, and it is enough at the full. Amen.° 


4 cf. Von Hugel, Elements, ii. 165 sq. where he shows that exclusiveness in regard 
to these distinctions is the source of trouble. 


5 How Man’s Soul is Made to the Image and the Like é 
ee nibor and included in Dom Justin McCann’s edition of The C 


d the Likeness of the Trinity, by the 
loud, pp. 2438-6. 
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A LENTEN SERMON 


BY 
Sr AUGUSTINE 
(Sermo cali, Migne Appendix) 

HE whole course of our life should be looked upon as a 
race, arace in which we must exert our utmost power to 
win the heavenly prize. More especially this should be 
/7 our concern during the forty days devoted to abstinence ; 
Ky] for as much as we keep our bodily appetites and passions 
under subjection, so much more will our spiritual forces 
be strengthened. We have high authority for this custom practised 
by so many of the prophets and saints. Moses fasted forty days and 
nights when he received the law from God (Haxod. 34, 28). Ilias also 
fasted for the same period before his translation from this world 
(1 Kings 19, 8), And greater than all prophets and saints, our Lord 
and Saviour himself, after such a fast, overcame all the temptations 
of the Evil One; and so, as a conquerer, entered upon his public 
ministry.! 

With such examples Before us, surely we must observe this season, 
observe it keenly and gladly, resisting and remaining unmoved by 
all bodily allurements. For it is chiefly during these days given up 
to the will of God, when the senses held under rigid control are quiet 
and subdued—it is then that the spirit expands and grows more 
ardent. Then, man’s whole being made lighter, and no longer weighed 
down by sensual gratifications, hastens towards God and his sure 
rewards. Remember our Saviour’s? words: ‘And take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness and cares of thig life’. 

But while during this season it is of great profit to abstain from 
things allowed at other times of the year, it is of far greater impor- 
tance to avoid such things which are never at any time allowed. And 
it during these forty days we give up the food permitted on other 
days, much more must we turn away from those evil passions and 
desires which are never permitted—not even for a single day. 

If we wish our fast to be acceptable before all things we must fast 
from our besetting sins and failings. Shall the pallor that follows your 
fasting excuse the livid flush of envy and anger? Of what use to drink 
no wine, and yet be inflamed with the poison of hatred? To be so 
scrupulous over the flesh of creatures, and yet wound your fellow men 
with cruel slanders? How useless to abstain from things usually 


1 ‘ut ad praedicationem Evangelii jam victor accederet’. cf. ‘ad rem publicam 
accessi’. Cic. Pro Roscio Am. 

2 ‘Salvator’. Augustine was one of the first few—-including Jerome and Lesceoaes 
—to use this new (or was it a revived?) word. 
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allowed, whilst we indulge in things never on any account permitted. 
God loves and honours those who obey him; and so, once again : 
whilst we keep thig fast, much more must we banish all our base 
desires and evil deeds—then we shall share in the nature of the saints, 
and in the life to come be found worthy of their reward; for as it is 
written: “Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled’. 

Here is another thought: we should gladly arrange that the value 
of the things we give up be distributed to the sick and poor; for 
blessed are they who willingly suffer hunger that others may be 
satisfied. A gift is pleasing to God when it helps the poor, when it 
makes for peace and cancels old quarrels. Then he will be indeed 
pleased if our self-denial helps those who are compelled by necessity 
to practise abstinence. Then we shall deserve to hear our Lord saying: 
‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch ag ye have done this unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me’, What condescension is 
here! How loving is our Lord, who in order entirely to destroy our 
avarice, actually accepts for himself what we give to the very poorest 
of his followers. 

Finally, my friends, may God in his mercy grant you so to please 
him by your abstinence and generosity that he will at last lead you 
to that eternal, that real life where he lives and reigns for ever. 

Translated by JOHN SEARLE. 


Rear Ns ok 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘Lire oF THE SPIRIT’. 
‘NO PLASTER SAINT’ 


Sir,—In your January number Father Netherway, reviewing No 
Plaster Saint, says the play shows that St Thérése of Lisieux, towards 
the end of her life, was troubled by the memory of ‘her father, de- 
serted by his children’ and ‘helpless and lonely’. If the play does 
show this, it also shows that its author has not made good use of the 
_‘primary sources and documents’ which Father Netherway says he 


~ has consulted. 


The facts about M. Martin (St Thérése’s father) are these: he was 
taken to the Hospital of the Bon Sauveur at Caen in February, 1889. 
Tt was no longer safe to keep him at home. He suffered from hallu- 
cinations. Once he vanished from home for four days and no one 
knew where he was. Two of his daughters, Léonie and Céline, went 
with him to Caen and stayed in the town until June of that year and 
saw him continually. Then the hospital enforced the rule that 

‘patients could only have one visit a week. So the two girls returned 


to Lisieux and lived with their aunt and unele, Madame and M. 
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Guérin—the sister-in-law and brother-in-law of M. Martin. The 
weekly visit was paid to M. Martin. 

In 1892, M. Martin was stricken with paralysis. He could no 
longer wander and so, in May, he was brought back to Lisieux and 
installed, with his two daughters, at number 7, rue Labby. There 
was also a housekeeper, and her husband devoted his time to the 
invalid. In addition, the Guérins, living a few yards away, were con- 
tinually in and out of the house. M, Guérin had also a large house in 
the country, the Chateau de la Musse. M. Martin spent the summers 
of 1893 and 1894 there. In June, 1893, Léonie entered the Convent 
of the Visitation at Caen, with the glad consent of her father. Céline 
stayed with him. 

He died in July the next year at the Chateau de la Musse with 
Céline and Madame Guérin at his side. 

M. Martin was certainly helpless. It is quite untrue to say he was 
lonely. His brother-in-law and sister-in-law were devoted to him. 
Two daughters stayed with him until a year before he died and one 
to the very end. 

We should take good note of M. Martin’s own words. In 1888, 
Céline told him that she wished to follow one day her three sisters— 
Marie, Pauline and Thérése—into Carmel. M. Martin said: ‘Come, 
let us both go and kneel before the Blessed Sacrament to thank God 
for the graces he grants our family and for the honour he does me in 
choosing his brides from my house. God does indeed greatly honour 
me in asking for all my children. If I had anything better, I should 
hasten to offer it to him’.—Yours, ete. 

JOHN BEEVERS. 


CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN THE WORLD 


Sir,—May a humble tertiary, encouraged by your words in the 
Lire oF THE Spirit, offer a few observations which present them- 
selves after reading the most interesting articles on the subject of the 
contemplative life in the world? 

First of all, one has been surprised that it has not been suggested 
that a group of people who wish to offer themselves for this life might 
be formed within the_existing Third Order—with perhaps a special 


chapter under close and special direction from the First Order. The — 


writer can testify from his own small experience to the truth of the 
claim that the Order is in great measure contemplative, as well as 
active; that Dominican methods of spirituality are very suitable to 
these times, for layfolk living amid the dissipating life of today; that 
these methods can and do assist layfolk to make progress towards 
the contemplative approach, Would it not be possible, therefore, to 


gather up what is already in hand and see what could be done there- — 


with? 


Second. It sometimes seems a pity that so much spiritual writing © 


‘appears to be written by and for religious only, and to imply that to 


make real progress one MUST join a religious Order. Thinking, as one 


aie + 
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does in January, of the Holy Family, of Holy Matrimony, the con- 
tinuance of the Church till the end of the world, and go on, one finds 
it hard to accept that as really intended. Therefore it would seem that 
lay holiness is specially desirable and in accordance with the Divine 
plan, as well as specially necessary to these times. Yet in the writing 
about groups of lay contemplatives, it seems to be envisaged through- 
out that any such development can only be undertaken by those who 
are almost without responsibilities in this life, and who might as well 
be, humanly speaking, inside the cloister. Is it not true that the 
experience of the Grail, of J.O.C. and many other modern develop- 
ments shows that much, very much, can be done by those deeply 
committed in the world? 

Third, There are undoubtedly many of good intent who want, and 
_ know in their hearts they want, more of the things of God—of God 
himself, dare I say? Now the Order's history shows that it has always 
possessed adaptability and elasticity. Could these not be brought to 
bear at this point, so as to lead such people into more purely spiritual 
paths—I refer particularly to those who have progressed so far, and 
who are no longer satisfied by the ordinary parochial provision, or by 
mere pious societies and sodalities. 

One ventures to suggest that, rightly undertaken, such an effort 
might, if faithfully sustained, produce results that would be entirely 
astonishing. 

But anyhow, Mr Editor, may we please have some more on this 
subject, and on the type of spirituality which is proper to it?—Yours, 

D., T.Os.D. 


Sir,—The prolonged correspondence concerning a secular contem- 

plative life has been most interesting and yet in some way tantalising 
and inconclusive. I particularly sympathise with your latest corres- 
pondent who revolts against the arbitrary distinction between work 
and prayer. 
" De riot these difficulties really arise from the fact that the Christian 
aspiring towards perfection soon finds himself up against the problem 
of detachment—‘the old paradox of ‘caring and not caring’? If we are 
to be apostles we must care for others intensely and persistently, as 
our Lord did; and yet the health of our soul demands unfettered and 
exclusive union with God. 

One method which has proved helpful is the frequent use of this 

ejaculatory prayer: ‘Thou and 1... Thou and I’, Thus one disencum- 
bers oneself from the clinging Aa ne world and maintains that 

jal union in the midst of worldly duties. fa 
Ee presemeaig of the old formula for Night Prayers: Endeavour 
to put yourself as far as possible in the dispositions in iene you 
hope to be found at your death’. At that solemn moment we shall not 
appear as strangers before our, Lord. He will not enquire, as fee 
earthly potentate might do, ‘Who is this person? Can anyone te aa 
something about him?’ And we muster up our friends and good deeds 


to speak for us as witnesses, 
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No; it will be ‘As long as ye did it, or ye did it not, to me’. He was 
there all the time in our work and our duties. Detachment, surely, 
consists in realising this and adoring him beneath the earthly trap- 
pings of his present manifestation, as we adore him beneath the 
accidents of the white host. 

In this sense, I believe, contemplation is not incompatible with 
life in the world.—Yours, ete. 

Griapys M. Sranrorp (Mrs) 


A aaa 
REVIEWS 


LirurGig uND Moncutum. Laacher Hefte I. To the memory of Abbot 

Iidefons Herwegen. (Verlag Herder, Freiburg.) 

In the death (in 1946) of the Abbot of Maria Laach and of Dom 
Odo Casel on Holy Saturday this year (1948), the Liturgical Move- 
ment has lost two quite exceptional apostles. Maison-Dieu (No. 14) 
which, contains important studies of Dom Casel’s Mysterium- 
Theologie devotes the whole number to his memory, and now we 
are happy to welcome from Germany the first number of a new 
series which most appropriately is a memorial to Abbot Herwegen. 

That his was a great creative personality, that he made possible 
the physical and intellectual conditions which enabled such men 
as Dom Casel to produce their profound liturgical studies, those of 
us who had no personal contact with Maria Laach long ago sus- 
pected; but here the story is told and all is made plain. Abbot 
Herwegen was a many-sided genius, a scholar whose whole intel- 
lectual effort was to restore a true notion of the Christian life in 
its widest extent and deepest meaning; a man of affairs who pro- 
vided the material conditions for that restoration; an artist, a 
Christian humanist, but above all the Spiritual Father (how he 
loved that word Pnewma!) of his monks and of many more besides. 
Up to the war, the ideas of the Maria Laach school seem to have 
influenced only German-speaking countries—and there they made 
a deep impression—but elsewhere they were hardly known. A few 
professional theologians made passing references to Dom Casel’s 
teaching on the Mass; a few liturgists*were aware of the artistic 
productions of Maria Laach, but very little was known about this 
school. Dom Theodore Wesseling in hig book Liturgy and Life intro- 
duced Dom Casel’s teaching on the Mass into England but the wel- 
come was not over-enthusiastic. Now at last the importance of the 
Maria Laach school is realised in France and forms the basis of 
much of the best work of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. 

Perhaps there was a suspicion abroad that the Maria Laacher 
were extremists, that they were not quite in the centre of the 
theological stream. It is certain, as this journal makes clear, that 
Abbot Herwegen made some trenchant though never irresponsible 
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criticisms of the modern way of the spiritual life, and it is true 
he thought it not sufficiently deeply grounded in the supernatural, 
in the outflowing life of Christ; but he was the sanest, and indeed 
the gentlest, of men, and he made these criticisms to clear the 
ground for the revelation of the depth and breadth of the Christ- 
life; but more, because he was profoundly convinced of the necessity 
to modern men of the virile and total Christianity that a life-long 
study of the primitive Church had revealed to him. It is heartening 
to read, even in the brief study given here, of the Abbot’s burning 
desire to bring all things and every aspect of life under the empire 
of Christ. He had a truly Christian philosophy, wide, deep and 
generous. It is interesting to see too, in the brief ‘Summa’ of his 
writings given here, how he adopted Dom Casel’s view of the Christian 
Mysterium, and states it again and again, simply and without ques- 
tion. Ag for the possible difficulties it raised, the monks’ view was, 
and is, that it is true, the teaching of the early Church, and it is for 
the professional theologians to give precision to the matter and to find 
answers to the difficulties. (The articles in Maison-Dieu, No. 14, are 
partly this.) 

No doubt, with the pardonable enthusiasm of pioneers they occa- 
sionally overstated their case, over-simplified the issues and were 
a little too positive in their opinions; and there seems to have been 
an early stylisation or crystallisation of language so that with a few 
phrases of the jargon, a superficial or malevolent student could talk 
a lot of harmful nonsense. But the point is Abbot Herwegen was’ 
a pioneer; Maria Laach is still only at the beginnings of things and 
not the least welcome news contained in this number is that the 
Academia Benedictina, founded by the Abbot, has been reconsti- 
tuted to continue his work and to adapt it more and more to the 
needs of modern people, and is to be called the Herwegen Institut. 
It is to be a Catholic Institute for the study of the Liturgy, Biblical 
Theology, Patristics and Church Music. (The terms of membership 
are to be found on pp. 94-96.) 

' We are glad to see this journal as the first-fruits of post-war 
German Catholic scholarship and vitality to which in the past the 
Church has owed so much. The hand has not lost its cunning. 
Apart from the three articles on Abbot Herwegen, there are others ; 
a study of the living Tradition of the Church (an application of the 
Kult-mysterium to reunion), an article on the Christian interpretation 
of history, one on the chant and another on Christian Art, namely a 
study of a Christian sarcophagus of the fifth century. 

No doubt this review ought to have given some account of Her- 
-wegen’s views but even the ‘Summa’ of his teaching occupies four- 
teen pages, and any synopsis would be misleading. Much less can we 
attempt an estimate of his teaching. Further, we have omitted the 
Ménchtum part of the title. Abbot Herwegen was apparently as great 
and fruitful an influence in continental monasticism as in the 
sphere of the Liturgy. We can only hope that some of his books 
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will be translated and that perhaps a few young priests will take 
the trouble to acquire some German and go and study at the Her- 
wegen Institut. Only in this way will the ideas of the Maria Laach 
school become really known and criticised and thus enter into the 
common stock of Christian thought. ; 

J. D, CricHTON 


‘Tur Happy Issuz. By Warner Allen. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

In The Timeless Moment the author described what he took to be 
a mystical experience and the immediate effects of that experience. 
Here he traces bis mode of synthesising the inner experience with 
outer reality and reason. He has read widely and eclectically in mys- 
tical literature and is as we should expect greatly influenced by Inge’s 
Plotinus and Aldous Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy. He seems to 
have sought confirmation for his experience in books about mysticism 
rather than in the total exposition of the genuine mystics themselves 
—at least he quotes from The Epistle of Privy Counsel and The 
Scale of Perfection as taken secondhand from Miss Underhill and Dr 
Inge respectively. Such reading and such writing are very comfortable 
and very dangerous. They dull the fine point of the spirit which should 
be able to detect the truly supernatural from the natural touch of 
God. Leaving out all the hard things of Christian asceticism it 
becomes absorbed in a comfortable assurance of the presence of God. 
It would seem likely that the author’s experience, which occurred 
while listening to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, was a natural 
poetic experience which can of course achieve a quite considerable 
‘happy issue’ in adjusting self-from inside to awkward outward 
environment. A great deal of genuine mystical writing can be read 
on this infinitely lower plane and still seem to be true. But inevitably 
passages in such writers as St John of the Cross are hard to swallow, 
and Dark Nights are not very attractive. We are not surprised there- 
fore when after tampering with St John of the Cross as a man with 
a spanner trying to unravel the mysteries of a watch the author turns 
with relief ‘to the steady common-sense of Henry More, the Cam- 
bridge Platonist’. In this book, then, there ig plenty of sound com- 
mon-sense and healthy psychology, a delicate sensibility and a more 
than usually penetrating philosophical insight. But let it be a warning 
to those who dabble in mysticism and think they can find a comfort- 
able way to a happy issue. : 

ConrabD PEpLER, O.P. 


Tue Human Wispom or Sr Tuomas, Arranged by Josef Pieper. (Sheed 
& Ward; 6s.) 


Described on the title page as a Breviary of Philosophy from the 


works of St Thomas Aquinas, this book consists of some five hun- ~ 


dred texts from St Thomas grouped in seventeen sections and 
designed to reveal the structure of the thomistic explanation of the 
universe. The texts are. numbered consecutively throughout and are 
presented without comment or elaboration of any kind; even the 
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references are relegated to the end of the book, thus leaving the 
reader with as little distraction as possible in his perusal of the 
ipsissima verba of St Thomas. 

The selection and juxtaposition of texts are skilfully done, and 
show a wide acquaintance with St Thomas’s works. Mr Pieper 
admits that his choice has been determined by his own personal 
feelings, as was only to be expected. It would indeed be claiming 
a lot to say that any series of isolated texts, however carefully 
chosen, could give a complete picture of anything so closely articu- 
lated as the thomist synthesis. Still the principle of letting St 
Thomas speak for himself is a sound one, and this ‘breviary’ is 
to be welcomed as giving a sample of the real character of St 
Thomas's thinking and as an introduction to the further study of 
the original contexts of the passages here presented. 

The translation of the texts, by Fr Drostan Maclaren, O.P., is 
excellent throughout, preserving as it does the combined robustness 
and precision of the original. 
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REVOLUTION 
IN A CITY PARISH 


By ABBE MICHONNEAU 


A Mission igs being preached throughout England this 
year. Here is a book which shows how a simple parish 


priest turned his city parish into a mission centre which 


became and remains a model of what a modern parish 


should be. 
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